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made several months ago, various 
Among the titles of the best are: 
The Ship Wanderer, Hyannis Sands, William Blackstone, 
The Merchant of Newburyport, The Legend of Chocorua, 
Roger Williams, King Philip’s Last Hunting. 


Some of these will be printed in future 


were on 


England themes. 


numbers 
of Tok COMMONWEALTH. 

The prize has been unanimously awarded to the 
ballad called by William 
Henry Winslow. 

The Ballad appears on 
number. 


Tue Loyauist’s LAMENT, 


the fifth page of this 





The result of the English elections which have been 
held in considerable number during the week now ending 
indicates the return of Mr. Gladstone to power. It does 
not indicate alarge Liberal majority in the new Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, the elections in London were in a measure 





ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


A SERIES OF TRAVELLER’S LETTERS 


— BY — 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


BEGINS IN THIS NUMBER. 


disappointing to the hopes of the Liberals. These were 
held on Monday. Subsequent elections have improved 
the situation in some degree for the Liberals and seem to 
assure a working majority for that party in Parliament. 





One significant feature of these elections is the dis- 
appearance of the party known 4s the Liberal Unionist, 
This ie the party which, in the last Parliament, acted with 
the Gladstonians on questions of general public policy 
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but voted with the Tories on the question of home rule 
for Ireland. Their dissent from this part of the Liberal 
policy was based largely upon religious considerations, 
home rule in Ireland, in their opinion, involving the con- 
cession of the English Church establishment, or at least 
extending the opportunity of the Catholic Church. This 
is a consideration which ought to have no weight in de- 
termining the political relations of Ireland and the rest of 
the Kingdom; and so the people of England seem to 
think, for they have very generally refused to return the 
4 | Liberal Unionists asking reelection. The issue between 
the parties in the next Parliament, therefore, will be 
5| clearly drawn; and for the sake of Ireland, England and 
6| the world at large, we may hope that it will be definitely 
$| settled. 





There is no single incident in these elections more 
7| gratifying than the defeat of Mr. Henry M. Stanley, who 
8| stood for election as the Conservative candidate in North 
8! Lambeth. Mr. Stanley repudiated bis American citizen- 
ship in order to qualify himself for election, and in 
choosing the party with which to ally himself for the 


and trading on her popularity and favor. In this, Mr. 
Stanley only followed English practices; but Americans 
cannot pardon the selfishness and indelicacy which expose 
a woman on the stump to the insults of the mob of brutal 
English voters. Mr. Stanley is said to have taken defeat 
in surly fashion. He apparently has not sufficiently 
denationalized himself. For the true Briton may fight 
like a brute, but he takes punishment like a man. 


1- 





The deplorable events of the week at the Carnegie 
Steel Works at Homestead, Penn., have shocked people 
and set them thinking. Strikes and lock-outs are common 
enough, unfortunately, and usually wear themselves out 
after more or less suffering and loss on both sides and 
are settled at last on principles which, if recognized at 
the beginning of the difficulty, would bave prevented all 
trouble. But a lock-out which opens with a pitched 
battle between a regiment of hired ‘detectives’ and an 
army of maddened workmen, both sides armed and 
shooting to kill, presents exceptional features and raises 
new questions. Such an occurrence as the bloody fight 
at Homestead has never before been known in our his- 
tory. There have been riots requiring force to suppress 
them, and men have been killed in the work of suppres 


18 





and under the authority of the people by the means 
which the people have provided for enforcing the law, 
The ballads sent to us in competition, under the offer | preserving the peace and 
New | Property. 
the mob of workmen was opposed by another mob of 
men hired to do fighting and armed for that purpose by 
a private corporation. 
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protecting their lives and 
The affair at Homestead is exceptional in that 





The question of the right and wrong of the wages 
controversy out of which this affair grew involves too 
many details to be discussed in a paragraph. But the 
single feature which stands out witk startling promi- 
nence and which causes serious thought, if not serious 
alarm, is that to which allusion is made above. If itis 
permissible for private citizens, or private corporations, 
to enlist private armies for the protection of their prop- 
erty or the enforcement of the regulations of their busi- 
ness, and to send these hired troops to battle with other 
citizens, what is this but a return to feudalism? It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to define with exactness what 
a citizen may do and what he ought not to do in the de- 
fence of his rights and the protection of his property; 
but in a general way it may be said that in our system 
of society all citizens have entrusted this duty of protec. 
tion to the authorities which they have set up. First, 
there is the local authority, the police, the sheriff and his 
deputies and posse. Then, if these are unequal to the 
work, there is the state authority, whose arm is the 
militia; and as a final resort there is the army of the 
United States. 


To say that all this power—the power of the whole 
people of the whole country—is not enough to protect in- 
dividual citizens in their rights, is to deny the efficacy of 
our system of government. Itis to say that the people 
cannot take care of themselves. This does not justify 
neglect on the part of the individual citizen to take rea- 
sonable precaution for the safety of his property. One 
does not leave his front door open when going out of 
town for the season because there are policemen to guard 
against burglary. But it does forbid the individual from 
resorting to extraordinary means, offensive and danger- 
ous in their nature, instead of availing himself of the 
protection which society offers him through its consti- 
tuted authorities. Itis just as true, on the other hand, 
that the means employed by the workmen to maintain 
their side of the controversy are wrong and not to be 
tolerated under a popular government. The whole miser- 
able business, in short, resolves itself into a disregard on 
both sides of the principles on which our scheme of 
society is based. 








Dr. Max Wolf writes the Astronomical Journal from 
Heidelberg that he has given to the Asteroid 323, photo- 
graphed by him Nov. 28, 1891, the name Brucia. This, 
the first planet discovered by photography, by the 
method which has been mentioned in THz Common- 
WEALTH from time to time, is named in honor of Miss 
Catherine W. Bruce, of New York, who has contributed 
so generously towards the advancement of astronomy by 
liberal gifts in money to Harvard College Observatory in 
the first instance and latterly to the Dudley Observatory 
of Albany. 





In these times it ie pleasant to hear of a case of per- 
fect harmony between employer and employed. Such 
harmony is all the more strange when it is known that 
the laborers are perfectly contented to work for nothing. 
Such is the state of affairs reported as existing on Mr. 
Howell’s cherry farm in Goshen, N. Y. The laborers are 
two large Siamese apes, and their duty is the Picking of 
cherries. The farmer is enthusiastic in his praises of 
monkey labor and thinks it far superior to that of human 
beings. They climb better and eat less that the boys of 
the neighborhood, and on each monkey he thinks he saves 
fifty centsaday. They strive to outdo each other in 
filling the bags slung around their bodies, and when one 
has picked more cherries than his companion he taunts 
him in the most insulting words of his language. The 
sailors’ tradition is that monkeys can speak, but refuse to 
do so for fear of being compelled to work if they break 
their silence. The farmer, however, is a strict supporter 
of the Garner theory of monkey language, and is sure 
that he can almost understand the chattering remarks of 





sion. But this has always been done in the name of law 





his servants. 
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1 T bat it is 7" spite of qaalett, not bocemes society maintains 
| and encourages them. There are instances of each one 
of the evils of which the People’s Party makes plaint, but 

| they are found in spite of the fact that the people are up- 

right and the government sound. 
The spirit of pessimism will not be found congenial to 
| the American people, in politics more than elsewhere. 





| They know that they are not wholly bad; that what has 





COMMONWEALTH CALENDAR. 


JuLyY 9. ‘There is but one religion, as one ocean.”— 
Theodore Parker. 
Juty 10. “America compiled ina perennial political | 


philosophy the primordial princip'es of national ethics.” 
—George Bancroft. 

JuLy ll. “If there be no enemy, no fight; if no fight, 
no victory; if no victory, no crown.”—Savonarola. 

JuLy 12. “Every vase has two handles—one by 
which it can be lifted, one by which it cannot.”—Epicte- 
tus. 

JuLy 18. ‘It was never my disposition to sulk in my 
tent. In the first place, it spoils the complexion; in the 
second place, tents are hot.”—Chauncey Depew. 


Juty 14. “No man hasa right to commit suicide, 
even if it is by inehes.” 

Jury 15. Col. Ingham’s rule for 
‘Confess ignorance.” 


conversation ;— 





PESSIMISM IN POLITICS. 

It is the fashion of every political party to represent 
the prosperity of the country as dependent upon the 
adoption of the particular policy which it happens to 
favor. Also, to declaim against the policy of the oppos- 
ing party as detrimental to public interests, frequently 
harmful and always undesirable. The ‘ins’ ‘point with 
pride’ to the comfort, happiness and good times gener- 
ally which accompany their administration of public 
affairs. The ‘outs’ ‘view with alarm’ the condition of the 
people under the existing administration and find dis- 
aster impending in case it is continued. Each is em 
phatic in its assertion and conclusive in its demonstra- 
tion that ruin will follow the aduption of the other's 
policy; and the people are warned that to save them- 
selves and their country they must put the ‘outs’ ina or, 
on the other hand, keep the ‘outs’ out. 

Possibly some people believe all of this, on one side 
or the other. Undoubtedly a great manv people believe 
a good part ofit. Itis largely a matter of faith, not of 
sight; of speculation, not of experience. No one cau 
show by absolute proof that the country will not go to 
the dogs as predicted in one case or the other; but until 
the present time there has arisen no political party whose 
creed declares that the country has already gone to the 
dogs—that the ruin of the republic and of the social 
system has already been accomplished. 

This, however, is the view of the situation taken by 
the People's Party which has met in convention at Omaha 
and nominated Gen. Weaver as its candidate for President. 
As a curiosity, I quote from the preamble to the plat- 
form—the declaration of principles—adopted by this party : 
‘*‘We meet in the midst of a nation brought to the verge 
of moral, political, and material ruin. Corruption dom- 
inates the ballot box, the legislatures, the congress, and 
even touches the ermine of the bench. The people are 
demoralized; most of the states have been compelled to 
isclate the voters at the polling places to prevent univer- 
sal intimidation or bribery. The newspapers are largely 
subsidized or muzzled, public opinion silenced, business 
prostrated, our homes covered with mortgages, labor 
impoverishcd, and the land concentrating in the hands of 
capitalists. The urban workmen are denied the right of 
organization for self-protection, imported pauperized 
labor beats down their wages, a hireling standing army, 
unrecognized by our laws, is established to shoot them 
down, and they are rapidly degenerating into European 
conditions. The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly 
stolen to build up colossal fortunes fora few, unprece- 
dented in the history of mankind, and the possessors of 
these in turn despise the Republic and endanger liberty. 
From the same prolific womb of governmental injustice 
we breed the two great classes—tramps and million- 
aires.” 

This is the picture of the wreck of anation. The man 
is to be pitied who can believe the half of that which is 


here alleged; for the ruin it represents is so complete 


that one could not expect it to be repaired without revo- 
lution and a recasting of all social and political con- 
ditions and a generation passed in shame and misery and 
struggle. But it cannot be believed. The knowledge 
and the experience of life which every intelligent man 
possesses forbid him to believe it. 


dominates law, because the papers daily tell of homicides; 


that the people are all mad, because our insane hospitals 
are crowded; that trade is robbery, because there are ing walls and standing erect in high relief. 


swindlers and embezzlers. Crime and wickedness exist, 


It is the product of | 
that unscientific manner of thought which declares a 

general conclusion from premises which are only excep-_ 
tions. It would be as reasoyable to assert that murder  pendicular sides which are partially filled with débris, the 


|been done so far in the way of establishing popular | 
government is not altogether faulty; and they feel that 
they have the intelligence to profit by experience for the | 
correction of errors, and the strength to overcome obsta- 
| cles as they may appear. It will be interesting to see 
what success Gen. Weaver and his followers will have 
| in convincing the American people that they are wrong in 
trusting themselves to the government which they have 
created. This is the first time that an appeal has been 
made to them in this fashion by any political party. 
There has always been some light of hope let in upon the 
situation. But here all is darkness and misery. 

The moral sense of the American people, as well as 
their natural courage and confidence, I venture to predict, 
will refuse to recognize in any way the doctrine of passi- 
mism which is offered in this platform. 

FREDERICK E. GooprIcu. 





A VACATION WITH NATURE. 

During the summer season, when those whose means 
permit it seek sea-side resorts or country retreats, all 
Nature is active to its fullest extent and an opportunity 
is afforded for the study ofa wide range of natural 
phenomena. For profitable and interesting results, it is 
not necessary to study abstruse treatises; for in all 
divisions of natural science there are serviceable, elemen- 
tary guide-books, which lead the student on until he can 
read for himself the greater Book of Nature. Here is 
at once interest and profit, and the intelligent man is 
doubly armed against the usual dulness of the ordinary 
life of summer resorts. 

With a beach at hand, atrue lover of nature, with 
ever so little preliminary instruction, has a never-failing 
source of amusement and instruction. Here is a little 
rivulet running down the sands at low tide; in its minia- 
ture course, it shows the action of precisely the same 
forces which govern its larger kindred. It forms for 
itself a channel, carves out its curving banks, whirls in 
little eddies, rashes in its gentle way down rapids and 
forms its delta in the level sand at the water’s edge. 
The deflecting effect of curves and shallows becomes at 
once evident, since these rapid little brooks often carry 
enough dirt in suspension to show quite clearly the 
differing courses of their currents. Here is a study in 
geography, which a!l the models and all the apparatus 
in all the schools cannot illustrate‘one-half so clearly. 

In the sand hills we have evidence of the action of 
the winds upon the land, exaggerated instances of which 
occur in our western states and in some of the European 
countries. Here, by the forward movement of such 
heaps of sand, whole villages have been slowly buried, 
and in one case the progression has been such that, after 
a hundred years of seclusion, the houses are now begin- 
ning to reappear on the windward side of the hill. These 
hills are the samein principle as those which line our 
beaches, and it is indeed a study to watch the wind 
carving fantastic shapes among the sand dunes. The 
change which a single heavy gale will produce on the 
local configuration of the ground is most interesting and 
remarkable. 

The bluffs, where the steep headland juts out into the 
sea, show the action of many forces. The boulders at 
the water-line, forming a rampart of protection against 
any but the flercest storms of winter, tell us of the 
water and glacial friction which has smoothed their 
forms. Their constituent minerals let us know that 
they are travellers from the northwest, brought here by 
the ice. Their positions, studding the steep slopes, sug- 
gest the origin of our lens-shaped hills. Then comes the 
action of recent frosts in the loosening of the boulders 
and the cracking of the soil during our winters, while 
the sides of the bluff, gullied and seamed, tell of the 
erosive work of temporary, quick-flowing streams of 
water. 

On the sands, the wave ‘and ripple marks, the trail 
of some creeping shell-fish, the foot-prints of the sea- 
fowl or the rain-drops after a shower, all are present 
traces which show how similar marks were produced by 
the waves, the animals or the tempests of geologic 
time. 

The activity of the elements in the decomposition of 
our rocks may be studied along the cliffs so common on 
/our northern sea border. Huge masses of rock lie 
| thrown and tumbled about in every direction. Here and 
\there are traces of dikes, which, softer than the rock 
which they have penetrated, have been worn away by 
the action of the weather and the influence of the waves, 
and have left their traces in clean-cut passages with per- 








broken fragments of the bounding wall. Here again can 
be found the dike itself, harder than its former enclos- 


Stratifica- 
tion is illustrated everywhere, on a grand scale, across 
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the face of the cliffs. The meaning of the geoj ' — ae 
term ‘dip’ will be impressed upon the me, nory ee seen in th 
be effaced, by a single intelligent study o ou . — was oe 
Nahant, or a single unsuccessful attemp: 4, ae ready i | 
up the steep inclines of the outer rocks: gnq aga witb e Now, - 
evident when one walks or tumbles aero. the wt, . to ong . 
angles of the tilted strata, while ‘cleayy. shades dae — 
evidence of their peculiarities when one steps pt rere % 
sharp-pointed corners of the shattered slates Distortes a a 
strata wave in huge curves and angles aero the tne ak 
of high cliffs, and smaller specimens of :), same Py aoe e a 
the closer inspection of the adventurous who can dea... = <- 
to the depths below. a ™ ae 

As one roams along the sandy bea “ pis ost 
opportunity to observe what the ocean has fler ve wea " - 
way of zodlogy. All places are not equa sete ae ae “a 
the observation of the habits of the denizene or wo , for 
but much instruction and amusement may 1a a Bed ls 
place. eside 

A most interesting shell is the common periwinkls Bot I did 
This is a foreigner which has but compara: people w! 
come to this country. It has been eaten for 1 sank yse 
the Norwegians, and they have been so observa ke the fi 
habits as to found a popular forecast of the weathers, 
its movements onthe rocks. Itis well kn 1 Englar 
end within a few years it has obtained a foothold ; 
shores and has been steadily advancing s = ; 
Twenty years ago, it was rare on our bea om - 
perhaps, it is the most common shell of 4!! . ™ ° 
passed that line of division in marine sp: Cape Co 4 ne oe 
and is well advanced towards the South, being now pote — 
from the coast of North Carolina. There are grea: re . ceed 
nies of them along the shore everywhere, a D the 2 ar 
flats thelr number is legion. In the pools which g» — 4 
left in the rocks by the receding tide, these mo! ISCS ma pay + 
be watched, intent on enjoying life and the pursy may 
living. oe ince 

Many shore species may be seen, all interesting aiitie 
their habits and busy in the problems of their live ene es 
Sometimes the deep-sea shells are torn from their strong rhe s 
holds by the storms, and these, cast high upon the sang bas been 
are prizes for the collector. Among the débris may barrier 0 
found the roots of sturdy sea-plants holding in their tens. and patt 
clous grasp some stone or gigantic mussel. Hidden awy fr a th 
in the crevices and carefully protected from any harm martes 
the enveloping root, are fragile little shells, so delicss a4 
that but for this protection they would seldom if —_ 
reach the shore. omnes one 

Star-fish are plentiful among the débris at the ue moving 
line of high tide, and with them many curious form lows of 
alge and sponges. The collector of sea-mosses will & fartber 
well repaid, for along the entire shore are scattered sp.cies ing and 
after species of these beautiful objects, coarse and del maple ts 
cate, while the pools among the rocks are rough-s esvend 
gems of waving beauty, which well repay the trouble of highest 
clambering down to them. ts lung: 

These pools, usually at the foot of some high and tacie to 
ragged cliff, are accessible only at low tide. Roughly thousan 
circular in outline, half-sheltered by the banded precipice pine for 
which rises far above it, its water is of the clearest | This de 
brightest green, and calm save when disturbed by te human : 
plashing drops from the overhanging rocks. I's delicay burned 
fringes, its varying shades, its sober contrasts of soll table fit 
green, the calm and quiet which surround it, broken on) w ich 1 
by the murmurs of the waves, give it a charm pecwiuary stroyed 
its own. In its depths the dingy shell-fish creep wi fore th 
slow, monotonous pace, the scurrying cral) whisks bert increas} 
and there with sidelong stride, the star-fish and its rea stumps 
tive, the ‘haw’s egg’, lie half-hidden by the foliage, and = the san 
the shade a sea-anemone displays its beauties to lb We 
seeker after Nature. umns t] 

With such companions and with such studies, W8 ® paper 
can fail to pass a pleasant and profitable vaca showin 

JOHN RITCHIE ng life 

eneensetssinicinintiaatsinie strongs 

_ howeve 

THREE CUPS OF COFFEE D tai 

It was a very curious sensation to go to bed at thre - thi 
o'clock; to lie wide awake; and then to see the Tv! bay 
growing lighter and lighter in spite of the sba¢ les sae B the ie 
down. I got up, wondering if there were 4 fre, ; serps aa 
waning moon could have peeped over the tops o aete 
opposite buildings and flooded my room with light. Be Pe 
I found it was only day, which I had not learned by ® used « 
perience came very early at this time of year. Sol we mt neste 
back to bed and settled down to wider-awake! iine 38 - pa 
ever, which proves that the midnight cotfee of Youns*® conan 
stronger than that of the ‘night lunch’ wa - where 

The birds began to chirp as if I were in the con” force. 
and not in the heart of Boston, only ther re wi as 20 be Be consi, 
much variety. Feeling very much refreshed %) my* red s A hed 
meditation in bed, I got up and dressed. | was” hed : Oe plant 
eyes very carefully in cold water; but no ™ atter } Oe ter y 
spry you may feel in other respects, your ey» wit . shelt, 
sleep, always feel funny for distance work; % least a Youn, 
do. Near to, they are all right; but near ~° is m tions 
way one wants to use one’s eyes at four in the mo rain wal : Pine ; 

I went out on Beacon street to see the Commo® 1” ; lings 
the sun. The sun was not yet visible, but the ee long 
and the streets fairly swarmed with spa! ner Talse 


seemed to own the earth. I saw the same ‘dog ae 
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: . in the darkness 
seen in 7 ting up the alley, holding himself tense and 
aa ection, like a tennis player receiving @ serve. 


» he was dejected and tired, and went up 


’ 
an hour anda half ago. Then he 


was | 
ready 
Now, p or thiog 


edic horse that stood with drooping head, the 
ar , 3 rapid transit, and rubbed against his forelegs 
cg OE sort of way, as much as to say, ‘I feel 
2 ¥ 2) a self, old fellow.” 
a oe er Bt moon hung disreputably in the sky and 
ie t of tune with the chirp of birds. The 
- eweet, whenever it comes; but the waning 
ad light, looks moth-eaten. Numbers of cats 
- about the streets. There was no occasion 
» them to “a » such mysterious airs; the birds were 
4 8 ‘a de awake to be captured by such sorry animals : 
Ca oe seemed like some twisted-minded people to 
; r the very love of creeping. 
Red lanterns glimmered dimly, like very stale jokes, 
cide piles of rubbish that looked so very harmless now : 
at { did not blame them; they reminded me of those 
‘ » who warn and warn against woman suffrage, and 
nose will continue to warn until some one comes, 
+ workman to the lanterns, and puts them out. 


on, I yr 


KENNETH BROWN. 


THE SALVATION OF THE FOREST. 


The work of Mr. J. B. Harrison as Secretary of the 
New Hampshire Forestry Commission is well and widely 
snown, not only in his own state but throughout the 

sotry. His admirable report to the Trustees of Public 
Reservations in Massachasetts, on the subject of public 
ands ju this state, and the paper on the same topic con- 
tributed by him to the colamns of Tas COMMONWEALTH 
will also be remembered. What he has to say, therefore, 
» the Cosmopolitan Magazine about the condition of the 
Province Lands at the extremity of Cape Cod, of the 
necessity of preserving them and reclothing them with 
forest, will be listened to with respect and interest. 

The encroachment of the sand upon these lands, which 
hasbeen going on for generations since the protecting 
urtier of the growing trees was removed, is a painful 
and pathetic phenomenon. The Province Lands, held 
from the earllest days as the property of the state, 
mprise some 4000 acres at the extreme end 


the Cape. About half the tract, lying nearest the 
sve of Provincetown, is wooded. The other 2000 
acres are (lescribed by Mr. Harrison: ‘‘It isa region of 


noving sand, which is blown by the wind int» great bil- 
lows ot irregular ridges, which are every year rolled 
fartherand farther inland toward the village, swallow- 
og and burying the forest as they advance. I saw 
maple trees, more than twenty feet in height, entirely 
overed as they stand, except a few sprouts from the 
highest branches, by which the tree is struggling to raise 
is lungs above the suffocating sand. Itisa painful spec- 
lacie tothoughtful men. The whole of this area of 
thousands of acres of unstable sand was covered by a 
pine forest when white men first came to the Cape. 
This desert is not natural, but was directly created by 
human agency. The trees were cut away and the ground 
burned over, thus destroying the soil and the mat of vege- 


| table fibres which held itin place. All the conditions 


wich maintained the stability of the surface being de- 
stroyed, the sand of the shore began to move inland be- 
fore the wind, and it has continued to advance with 
increasing depth, volame and velocity until now. The 
stamp3 of pine trees are still visible where the wind blows 
the sand away down to the original surface.” 

We wish it were possible to reproduce in these col- 
amns the illustrations which accompany Mr. Harrison’s 
paper. They are from photographs and form a series 
showing the advance of the sand upon the forest, smother- 
ag life as it goes. It is a pictorial argument even 
Stronger than Mr. Harrison’s graphic description. Itis, 


a however, with the remedy for this lamentable condition 


of things wit 


th which our people are chiefly concerned; 
and this cannot be stated with greater clearness or au- 
‘nority than in Mr. Harrison’s own words. 

iam: he writes, “after acareful examination of 
ons Fegion, that the whole of this desert area might be 
reclaimed and rendered stable and productive, and the 


wooded region defended from further injury, but no ef- 


fc QO e > 
me r these ends can be successful unless the means 
USEC m acanta , 

are adapted to the essential conditions and require - 
ments of the | 


roblem. These have » 
garded hitherto, been entirely disre 


cessity, begin 
where the wi 


The work of restoration must, of ne- 
at the edge of the water, along the line 
od which moves the sand first exerts its 


f rece. tam in 

“a “ A temporary barrier or windbreak, extending a 
~~ erable distance along the shore, would be required 

A hedge , 2 


Getten tagger formed of several rows of closely 
tani wena ann saplings, or something of a similar charac- 
Steetu arth protection needed, and under the 
lies -dge could be planted such cuttings and 

~ 88 are best adapted to growth in such condi- 


tions, SOMe snecrice 
le st pecies of willows and of poplar, the pitch 


ler i 
“sete suitable trees. The hedge of cedar sap- | 


long while, wos be planted to grow, but it would last a 
raised b rit tei catch most of the sand that might be 
y the wind between the hedge and the sea, and 


| would afford shelter for the growth of the cuttings and 
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young trees planted at its foot on the landward side. 
Only a narrow strip could thus be defended at first, and 
therefore only a narrow strip could be planted at once 
with any possibility of success. The planting of a broad 
area at the beginning of the undertaking would be entire- 
ly unscientific andimpracticable. After the young trees 
of the first narrow strip of plantation along the shore 
have begun to grow, another narrow belt, on the land- 
ward side of the first, can be planted; but the requisite 
shelter for later strips or belts of planting can be 
supplied only by the growth of the first belt.”’ 

In Mr. Harrison’s judgment, the essential require- 
ments for the enterprise would be a small beginning, 
careful attention to details, unremitting watchfulness 
and fostering of the young plants,and the extension of 
the plantations by successive narrow belts. ‘After a be- 
ginning is successfully made,” he says, ‘‘short lateral 
spurs could probably be extended from the base line of 
the planting at frequent intervals and at various angles, 
and a little more planting could be done every year. 

It is encouraging to remember that almost at the end 
of the late session of the Legislature, an act was passed 
requesting the Trustees of Public Reservations to have a 
survey made of the Province Lands, to collect such other 
information as they may deem expedient, and to report 
to the next General Court a comprehensive plan for im- 
proving said lands. There can hardly be a more im- 
portant work than this intrusted to the hands of this 
Commission. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 





I, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF TRAVELLING. 


This is the first letter which I shall address to the 
readers of Tut COMMONWEALTH, atnong whom [ am glad 
to say I count hundreds of personal friends, If any of 
these friends like to answer these letters, they can ad- 
dress me to the care of Brown, Shipley & Co., Founders’ 
Court, Lathbury, London, E. C., and I shall be pleased. 
They will receive their answers in print. For I shall 
follow the admirable example of my young friend Harry 
Merton,who communicated to last year’s COMMONWEALTH 
his Boston experience. With his charming friend Lucy 





simply to verify this philosophic remark of a great man. 


I adjusted myself with the proper points of view, I 
opened my Murray—to find the same remark made in Marj 
ray which he had made in conversation with me. He was 
quite unconscious that he was quoting 1t; but in point of 
fact I had climed a hundred feet into the air because 
Murray’s workmen had told me to do so, when I thought 
[ had done so at the direction of a great philosopher. 
Now Murray’s series and Baedeker’s are both infinite 
conveniences. Nothing is more snobbish than to pretend 
that you despise then, when you are dependent upon 
them at every step. But the moral and philosophical re- 
flections which are found in one or the other must be con- 
sidered in some sort the common property of the world. 
These words will be read by those friends who like to 
read them—if I may borrow Abraham Lincoln’s admirable 
phrase—while I am tossed in the ‘roaring forties.’ They 
are prepared for the press in advance, somewhat as 
David Crockett, before he went into the battle of the 
Alamo, prepared Crockett's Almanac five years in advance, 
for the benefit of his readers. He did, or the Almanac 
said he did. Lleave the manuscript behind me, as the 
Sephalonia sails from East Boston wharf at nine o'clock 
in the morning, of Saturday, June 25, and this, then, may 
be taken as the date of this letter. 

The first question which rises to my mind as I pre- 
pare it is one which I have submitted to two or three 
philological friends without satisfactory answer. There 
seems to be no question that the words travail, er labor, 
and travel, or journeying, are originally the same word. 
But as early as Dr. Johnson's time he said, ‘It is more 
convenient to write travail for labor, and travel for 
journey.” Still, he gives asa derivation for each the 
French noun travail. Surely this implies that the trav- 
eller was originally a very tired person; he was a person 
worn out by, what I still think ts the derivation of the 
word, crossing different ways, trans-viam. He was 
weary, as he is so often called. And, Dr. Johnson to the 
contrary notwithstanding, as far back as the King 
James version.of the Book of Proverbs, it is taken for 
granted thata man who travels shall be very poor. ‘So 
shall your poverty beas one that travelleth.” This is 
travelleth, itis not travaileth; on the contrary, thé doc- 
trine of the Book of Proverbs is rather that the man who 
labors makes money. But it seems to be taken for 
granted that the man who travels {is a hard-working dog, 
who makes no money and only ineurs fatigue. 





Sandford, he has made the best guide-book to Boston of 
the last twelve months. I only wish [ could think that I 
should have such success in these adventures of July and 
August in England and Normandy. 

It is more than thirty years since I crossed the Ocean 
for the first time, just before the Civil War. I published 
some notes of that adventure in a little book which I 
called ‘Ninety Days’ Worth of Europe.’ In the preface 
of that book, I said, withthe arrogance of middle-age : 
‘‘T have as great contempt for books of travel as I have 
ever had, and quite as much for this bcok as I have for 
any of theclass. I have also to say to the public that I 
have no wish that they should buy it, take it out of Lor- 
ing’s library at two cents a day, or out of the c'ty library 
for nothing; still less do I advise them to read a word of 
it by any accident whatever.” 

In reply to this somewhat arrogant notification to the 
public, I received a note from Edward Everett, who was 
my uncle, and whose name lI bore. He said in this note, 
“I do not share your contempt for books of travel, which 
have ever been to me among the most attractive I[ read.” 
And, as Lam speaking of a time so long ago, I am glad to 
say that that serious expression of his led me to recast 
my own theory on books of travel. I have read many 
more of them in the generation which has gone by since 
than I did before, and I must say I think they have 
greatly improved from the standard in the beginning of 
the century. 

There were at that time dull collections of books of 
travel, stretching into three and four and five decades of 
volumes. With a knowledge of publishers, acquired 
since from a somewhat varied experience, I am disposed 
to think that in these collections the books were chosen 
generally because they had no copyright, and not from 
any merit of theirown. But I should like to say now 
that whoever, browsing wisely, rejects three out of four 
of the books of travel that he sees, isin a good way to 
to find good reading. 

The existence of the class of guide-books which have 
come into being in thelast century has materially modified 
the book of travel of the same time. It has modified it in 
some regards for the better, it has modified it in some re- 
gards for the worse. The same must be said with regard 
to the conversation of travellers. There are certain per- 
sons who will repeat to you what they have readin Mur- 
ray. People do this unconciously sometimes. I remem- 
ber one of the best informed men in the world told me, 
when I was in Rome, that I must certainly ascend the 
tower of the Capitol, that I must look in this direction 
and inthat, and that on theone side I should see the 
Rome of the Cz<ars, and on the other side the Rome of the 
Pope. I was a good deal strack by the ep’grammatic re- 








mark, and the next day I parted from my friends, with a 
\certain reluctance, and went to the top of the Capitol, 


It is particularly interesting to observe this at the 
|end of the nineteenth century, as one leaves the country 
‘in which the only palaces known are those prepared for 
| travellers. We do not call Governor Ames's splendid 
| mansion a palace; we dv not call Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s a 
palace. But we recognize the fact that, as kings and 
' queens, we enter our palaces when we enter a Wagner or 
‘a Pallman drawing-room car. Even those cars in which 
we sleep are called palaces, I think. 
| All this seems to show that, as the world grows 
smaller, and as the facilities for journeying become 
larger, they are no longer of the painful kind, and that 
people are not worn cut by them. I have, been much in- 
‘terested, bearing in mind the Book of Proverbs, as in 
‘duty bound, that in the last six weeks, while 1 have been 
making my preparations for England and France, every- 
body has said, ‘‘It will rest you and Mrs. Hale so much,’ 
“You are going off fora good rest.” So completely, in 
the course of centuries, does language change its orig- 
inal meaning. It is exactly as we say a man goes as 
quick as the post, when the original post was something 
| which stood absolutely still. (t is exactly as, in the 
changes of language, the words ‘by and bye,’ which 
originally meant the present moment, have come to mean 
some indefinite future moment. 

I make this philological remark for the purpose of 
saying that the reader is now to follow a traveller who 
does not propose to do any work for the next eight 
, weeks. He is to know nothing about labor; and these 
letters are to be descriptions of various forms of con- 
tented idleness. To cite dear Abraham Lincoln again, 
the letters will be interesting letters to persons who are 
interested in that sort of thing. ‘To other persons, there 
is open the oppertunity of passing them by without 
reading. . 

Another remark is to be made regarding a fundamen- 
tal change in journeying, which has naturally affected 
| the books which describe it. One of the best travellers 
| who has as yet put his results on record was a person 
| named Sindbad, who had a brother named Hindbad, of 
whom less is known; I think the name of their father is 
not mentioned. This navigator, a person of a great deal 
| of experience, went from place to place in the East, and 
of many of the points which he visited, we have no 
‘accounts from others. Some of them were also des- 
' cribed by Marco Polo, and eventually by Magellan and 
his companions. By what Sindbad thought misfortune, 
_but what has proved to be a stroke of luck for all who 
‘read bis memoirs, he almost invariably arrived at the 
| different seaports on the day of the year immediately 
, following the day when the annual vessel sailed for 
| Bassora. Sindbad was always trying to return to Bas- 
sora, in the neighborhood of which was his home; but 
owing to those accidents of the star under which he was 
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born, it became necessary every year for him to spend 
three hundred and fifty-three days at some seaport wait- 
ing for the next annual voyage of the Bassora packet. 
The reader will observe that there are but three hundred 
and fifty-four days in the Musselman year. 

It is to these delays, fortunate for the reader, though 
unfortunate for Sindbad, that we owe the great fact that 
there is in history any account of his travels atall. If 
he had ‘made his connections’, as people do nowadays, 
he would have seen nothing and would have had nothing 
to write about. In this experience of Sindbad’s, a great 
truth lies concealed for travellers; it is that, the fewer 
plans they make in advance, the more apt are their 
journeyings to be satisfactory to themselves, to their 
friends, and to those who shall read the descriptidns of 
them. Our modern habit, which may be called in theo- 
logical phrase the habit of foreordination, blocks out a 
series of those cornections; and we hold the New 
England Railway Publishing Co., or Rand and Avery, or 
whoever else prints the time-table, in a certain sense 
responsible for the closeness of these connections. 
This is all very wellif the one object is to get over the 
ground as quickly as possible, but if the object be to see 
the world, and to know the manners of the people among 
whom we go, that is not so well attained when a close 
connection is made. 

The last time I crossed the ocean eastward, I had the 
pleasure of making the acquaintance of a young under- 
graduate of the English Cambridge, who had been sent 
round the world—I think his eyes were out of order. 
He seemed to like me; at all events, he took me into his 
confidence, and he told me that he had had a very prosper- 
ous voyage from Australia. ‘‘You can cross the Pacific 
to San Francisco,” he said, ‘‘then you can take the palace- 
car at San Francisco, and from that palace car you can 
come right round to the boat, without so much as putting 
your foot in New York.” Allthis he said with interest, 
and added, ‘‘You need not see an American all the way.” 

I can well understand that to a homesick Erglish boy 
—and thatis just what he was—there were certain ad- 
vantages in not seeing an American; but if one travels 
with the purpose of forming an acquaintance with the 
people of other countries, and learning how people 
in those countries live and move and have their 
being, he must fall into the habit of breaking connections 
sometimes. He must permit himself to eat the food of 
other countries, and even, to acertain extent, to speak 
their language. It will readily be admitted, by all Ameri 
cans who have learned their French in the high-schools 
of New England, that the French people do not know 
how to speak their own language; that is one ot the first 
difficulties of American travellers. Still, we must give 
way as far as we can, and indulge them in the patois to 
which they are accustomed, if we can only make our- 


selves intelligible. 
After I left Spain, I fell in with the notes of another 


traveller in Spain—I think they were published in Har- 
pers’—who had found everything in that country intoler- 
able. When one came to analyze the difficulties, one 
found that, in crossing a certain ridge of mountains, by 
a route which was in no guide-book whatever, he found 
at the inn that fish was served as the fifth course, instead 
of the second. Now, in all nationsof Europe excepting 
Spain, fish is served after soup, and to put it in fifth 
seemed, to this New Yorker, a very sad violation of the 
customs made and provided. Still, I could not help ask- 
ing why he went to Spain at all. I remember meeting 
one of his cousins, who was an Englishman. He was 
beside himself because he could not get a good cup of tea 
in Spain—and you cannot, I think; I certainly never saw 
a good cup of tea there. But why does a man go there, if 
his principal object in life isa good cup of tea. Con- 
sidering that the chocolate of that couptry is matchless, 
that its coffee is tolerable, and that the Spaniards are 
themselves great water-drinkers, why should a man cross 
the Pyrenees, or expose himself to the rough waters of 
the Mediterranean, simply to find out that tea is not made 
there? And these same suggestions apply to travel in 


other directions. 
These amusing anecdotes I throw back prop hetically 


from the ‘roaring forties,’ by way of saying to the kind 
reader who shall persevere so far that, in the letters of 
this series, he will find little or no allusion to the unfortu- 
nate negligences or incompetency of the people of Eng- 
land or of France, among whom it is my good fortune to 
spend the months of July and August. Weare not able 
all of us to do everything; and, as it says in Pinafore, it 
is not the fault of these people that they were born Eng- 
lish or French. Itis not in any way possible that an 
Englishman should be born in America. Let us accept 
the position. They have been born where they are born; 
they have certain ways of their own which have, on the 
whole, ‘challenged the attention of the world. We will 
try to see what those ways are, and we will report upon 
them. And for the rest, we will not imagine, the writer 
or the reader, that it is our, business to instract them as to 
better ways. The providence of history may be trusted 
with that affair, and we will hope that they will work 
out their own salvation. 

Such broken plan of travel as I have made does not 
propose any visits in large cities. We shall lead the 


picturesque parts of England and Normandy. Ido hope 
that the jealousy or craft of the English politicians may 
© far defer their parliamentary election, that I may have 
the opportun!ty somewhere of seeing, what we have 


had described so often in English novels, the methods of | 
For the rest, these are not letters of | 
They are rather | 


a general election. 
social science, of politics, or of fine art. 


the home letters of an old friend, who will ask his friends 


to follow along in the simple order of a sight-seer who is 
simply looking to be amused. 

For other such sight-seers, I will lay down two or 
three rules which have guided me more and more in my 
habits of travelling and for which I think there Is good 
foundation. 

1. If you will stay two or three days in one place, 
you will get that sort of affection for it and knowledge 
of its interior life, if one may use so large a phrase, 
which makes you always remember it with pleasure. If, 
on the other hand, you should spend the same three days 
in going to three different places, you have, in each of 
them, only the annoyances of dropping your anchor and 
pulling it up again, only the little trials which necessarily 
belong to the first hours in an inn or a lodging-house; 
and, before these little annoyances are well over, you 
have gone on your way again. My experience is that I 
have very little recollection of any sort of places where I 
have simply spent a night or a part of a day, and that, for 
filling up that great fund of experience and memories, 
the maintenance of which is the great object of travelling, 
it is always desirable to remain for a little while where 
you are well off, that you may become acquainted not 
simply with the circumstances, but with the real charac- 
ter, of what, in a certain way, you may thus make a 
home. 

2. Lhold that no man should travel with the mere 
idea of being smused. He has no right to walk into a 
town or an inn, and say to the first person he meets there, 
*‘Come and amuse me; show me what there is which is 
entertaining.” Wherever a man goes he should carry 
certain tastes of his own, should have certain objects 
which have interested him in life, and he should inquire 
with regard to those objects, as this particular place may 
have an answer to give to his inquiries. 

3. And this [ say with a good deal of hesitation. [ 
know nothing in the mere erossing of the water which 
should change us all into critics of fine art. I am always 
a little amazed, when I go by chance into a picture gallery 
in Paris, in Brussels, or in Autwerp, to find there some 
well-to-do Americans, whom I never should by any acci- 
dent have found in the Academy at New York, or the art 
gallery in Boston. I cannot see why we should all be 
compelled to see paintings in Europe, and in every city 
of Europe, when at home we do not consider the exami- 
nation of paintings to be our principal and especial busi- 
ness. I like to see a good picture, I think, as much as 
anybody does. But I cannot understand why the profes- 
sion of a traveller and that of a connoisseur in art should 
be considered, as certainly they are considered, as being 
very much the same thing. So I do not believe, as I say, 
that a person gains qualifications for an art-critic by the 
accident of his crossing the ocean. As I certainly, there- 
fore, never try to make the readers of Tuk Common- 
WEALTH read my criticisms on an exhibition by the Bos- 
ton Art Club, I shall not trouble them with similar 
criticisms of what I may have the good fortune to see in 
any part of England or France. 

4. To young travellers, I am forever saying, ‘‘Keep 
scrap-books.” They are even better than journals; by 
which I mean, preserve little queer bits of printed in- 
formation which will come drifting into your hands every 
day, and which in after years will have a value from as- 
sociation, which of course does notattachtothem. And, 
by the same token, whatever is written at themoment has 
a freshness afterwards which no recollection brought out 
on rainy days can rival. Here is the advantage of a 
fountain pen, or a half-dozen sharpened pencils, of which 
you cannot very easily lose all. Your journal may be of 
no sort of use to anybody else, but it will always be of 
value to yourself. 

5. To young travellers, again, I should say, avail 
yourself of the local guide-books. There is always a deal 
of information in them which you cannot get hold of in 
Murray or in Baedeker or in the cyclopedia. In fact 
the business of cyclopedias seems to be to reject exactly 
the points which an artist selects, as giving the broken 
lights, or the local color, with which he has todo. And 
so, for the day, farewell. Au revoir. 

EpwakRpD E. Hate. 





Before the world is thoroughly ‘fixed’, some arrange- 
ment will be made for getting the good of all these barred 
and bolted town houses, while their owners are at the sea 





MY FRIEND. 





BY ARTHUR L. SALMON, 
My friend is one whom [ have fancied cold 
In early days of converse, but whose hoa 
Upon my heartstrings grew to links of ‘ r 


Deep like the sea, with riches sti!) 
I cling to what is seen and dream ¢ 
Knowing that what appears is not the) 





THE NEW MODEL, 1647, 

THE PUTNEY PROJECTS, AND REPORTS 0 
UPON THEM. 

The Camden Society issued, a few ; 

first of two volumes, containing Selec; 

Papers of William Clarke, Secretary ¢ 


sv i@ Cour 


the Army, 1647-1649, and to General Mone! 





A, &f 
Commanders of the Army in Scotland, je) 
These valuable papers were bequeathed to Wor. 
College, Oxford, in 1736, by Dr. George Clarke « 


William, or Sir William, Clarke, their 

and the work of editing them was con( \ 
den Society to a member of its Council, Mr. 
Firth, of Balliol College, a distinguis} “J 
scholar and an authority on everything relatiy 
Civil War, the Commonwealth and the Great Pro 
Ina preface of seventy-six pages, Mr. Firth 
most interesting and suggestive abstract 
important papers presented in this first y 

ing the period from March to December 
shall quote from this preface, after calling gt 
briefly to the events which took place immediate’, 

and during the period under consideration , 

We are reminded of the reluctance of many of 1 
Northern leaders, in the earlier stages of our own (™% 
War, to strike a decisive blow, and particularly to at 
at the system of slavery, by the attitude of the le 
of the popular cause in England, after th 
Marston Moor and Newbury. Cromwell's words 
condemnation of Lord Manchester's hesitancy 


vatt 


at New 
bury, were almost precisely the same as those hee 
among us so frequently in 1861 and 1862. ‘Without, 
more speedy, vigorous and effective prosecution of t 
war,” he said, ‘“‘casting off all lingering proceedings. » 


shall make the kingdom weary of us.” Bat 
the men who then conducted it, a vigorous prox 

of the war was impossible, for they were ‘“afra 
conquer.” ‘They desired, not to crush Charles,” 
Green, ‘‘but to force him back, with as much of bis 
strength remaining as might be, to the positio 
constitutional king. The old loyalty, too, clogged thelr 


enterprise; they shrank from the taint of treason’ 
Cromwell's remedy for this state of things was s 
reorganization, a new-modelling, of the army. [Ilis ain 
was to select twenty thousand ‘honest’ men, and to pla 

‘honest’ officers over them. ‘If you choose godly 


est men to be captains of horse, honest men will follow 
them.” The result was the ‘New Model,’ as the recor 
structed army was called, in which the Independent 
Congregational, element became predominant. 

The Civil War was brought to a close, practically, 
the victory of Naseby, June, 1645. 
placed himself under the protection of the Scottish arm) 
by which, February, 1647, he was handed over to 
missioners representing the Houses of Parliament 
Presbyterian party was determined to enforce confor 
ity and to establish presbyteries by law throug t 
country. But the New Model stood in its way; where 
upon, Parliament proceeded to disband this ci ) ara 
which, however, refused to be disbanded. On th 


T. 


gress of this quarrel between Pariiament and the arm) 
which led to a reopening of the war, and on the pater 
of the negotiations which passed back and forth,! 
Clarke Papers, now published for the first tm 


throw much light. 

After conciliatory proposals made by its officers bad 
been rejected, the New Model took matters into Its we 
hands, and setting aside, for political pu 
Counci: of Officers, it elected a new Council, whos 


rnoses vit 


bers were called variously Agitators, Adjutstors = 
Assistants. One of the first things ac ~omplished by te 
Agitators was the seizure of Charles at Holmby House 


Nottinghamshire, by five hundred troopers under C a 
Joyce, and his removal to Newmarket, where ‘we mee 
dezvous of the army was to take place. Mr. Firth pri 
a letter, addressed, as he thinks, to Major Scroop® 
Cornet Joyce, on his way to Newmarket 


“There hath been a partie of Morse, abo 
who have secured and taken his Majestie into the'r ‘ 


t 5 it H 
istodie, 8 


shore or the mountains. Suburban mansions with airy, | the King who doth desire to speake with Sir Thomas — ~ 
spacious rooms and grassy lawns would be a paradise to ee nnee Me eraee Sewee. a Fea can to come a2! 

i i morrow. ersuade a e freinas you «- ‘ a 4 batt 
down town dwellers, shut in smothering brick-lined | pect him, and en‘leavour to doe for the best. Certainly 60" -: 
streets; and roomy Back Bay magsions would be many | appeared in a mighty manner, and therefore I 5's" weeky * 


degrees more comfortable than over-heated flats. 


that is not the way the world runs. It is as true now as | *° 40¢ that which may be justifiable before God 5” 


when the old lady paraphrased the text: ‘Them that has, 
gets.” Only owners of fine houses, broadly speaking, can ; 


| afford to flee the town, and change doubtless suits them 
reader, as well as we can, through some of the more | 


as well as it does their poor fellow citizens. 


But | on you for what I desire,which is a partie [a detachment 


i Man. Has 


Hast, think on mee. 
I rest, ort. 
Grorce Jorce O 


There is another letter, written to some super 
cer immediately after the seizure, perlaps 


os 
of 
or of 


to Crom¥e 


A year later Charles 
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vs. in effect: ‘I have carried out your forms, and had less faith in political machinery. At the 













We saw that land or sand was near, and a bon-fire aflame, 





























which vn thes me fresh instructions at once.” This | same time he was more sympathetic, and roused less op- ‘‘Nantucket,” said our foolish knave ; it proved to be Cape 
ET a dist sted question as to Cromwell’s con- | position by his manner of speech. He appreciated the Cod, 
Ags UP ine seizure and removal of the King. Mr. | danger there is in change, and, especially in the multipli- And when a whale-boat landed us, I’m sure we all thanked 
a i : cle ar, we think, in his statement of the | cation of schemes for reforming the government. Speak- God, 
cs face. that Cromwell, Ireton and others | ing of these schemes, he said: “What do you think the Because we knew not of what sort the barbarous Codders 
a wf rs for securing the person of Charles at | consequence of that would be? Would it not be confu- be, 
- ae _ he leaders of the Presbyterian party were | sion? Would it not be atter confusion? Would it not For they sent us all to prison these Sons of Liberty. 
a raj of a purpose “to remove the King to some | make England like Switzerland, one county against Or filthy hog-stye rather, with one window and one door 
. of strength, or else to set him in the head of | another as one canton of the Swiss is against another?” 444 proken glass, and rotten roof through which the rain 
- : rhe King’s guards were to be changed. | He laid down the principle that, in proposing an impor- did poure. 
a ” not include his removal; this seems to }tant change, the first thing to consider is ‘‘Whether, My wife, who never in her life had lacked for anything, 
nan an afterthought, and to have been determined } according to reason and judgment, the spirits and temper And who when married, did to me a tidy fortune bring, 
n by Joy himself on the demand of his men. of the people of this nation are prepared to receive and to Sat hugging close our littlest brats, that hungry were and 
tovcee was uncertain whither to take the King, and | go along with it.” ‘In the government of nations, that cold, 
saggested first ‘ \xford, then Cambridge. Newmarket | which is to be looked after is the affections of the ».. 1 feard to tempt the patriots with sight of British 
was proposed by the King himself. If the removal of | people.” gold. 
Kin »had been predetermined, his destination would Colonel Goffe was one of those ‘'mystical enthusiasts” | 
‘oe arranged.” In the Papers before us, we | which every revolution produces; Colonel Rainsborough I fear’d because while peeping through the narrow win- 
ave vecnu ) -* 5 | 
ve an account of an interview of the officers with the | was more like ‘‘a modern radical,” and ‘this enthusiasm | dow-paines, 
meas four days after the seizure, when the former, | was more secular and more national.” On the 11th of I saw these self-same patriots with wheel-barrows and 
noes - i Ireton among them,) declared that the | November, Colonel Harrison ‘‘made a narration concern- with wains. 
aha al had taken place ‘‘without their privitie, knowl- | ing some things that lay upon his spirit,” denounced the Men, women, boys and children, thick as ants upon a hill, 
e or consent.” King as a man of blood, and demanded his prosecution. | All carting from the vessell our stuff with right good will. 
" »arles was taken to Hampton Court, and, late in | Cromwell, Fairfax and Ireton answered him, the first two | Our carved bed, and our curtains, silk and camblet by the 
the year, while negotiating on the one hand with the | insisting that the question of the King’s future treatment | roll, 
~eebyterian lea*ers, and on the other with Cromwell | ought to be left to the determination of Parliament. | And my best wig, like traitor’s head, was stuck upon a 
aad tret ». who stood between him and the army, al-|‘‘But,” adds Mr. Firth, ‘‘whether in the end the army | pole. 
stat the risk of their lives, he managed to escape, | would be content to leave the question to Parliament did 
sod fled to the Isle of Wight, where he placed himself in | not depend entirely upon the wishes of its leaders.” On ing mse che thought them Mad, te:qeens aa 0mm 
hands of Colonel Hammond, Governor of Carisbrooke | this and other points, we await with interest the further | : 4 ‘ , . 
. gstle He had entered into a trap, and, from this|information which the second volume of the Clarke | And "aay tor all cur! goods | many: Cng'se 
forward, was a close prisoner. Foiled in his at- | Papers will bring to us. j A 
apt t t himself at the head of a new civil war, he HAMILTON A. HILL. But pee Poon aa not stole or wenoked; Were ‘sold at 
reanized it from his prison, and had the satisfaction, As order’d by the General Court, which sent us then from 
th | before long, of knowing that hostilities had began. The The Commonwealth Prize Ballad. jail 
wanton renewal of the conflict at this time swept from r 
pon ts of airfax and Cromwell, as from natn ot the THE LOYALIST’S LAMENT. OS Sees See ee ee ee ee 
on ai See very thought of reconcitiation with the — 
. army at large, every 0 g 4 
aders ik diet ceeahil re on thaiiialits wana. Ges Ges of Ch BY WILLIAM HENRY WINSLOW. In Shrewsbury, and there we went, fearing no further 
a ee oe ; harm. 
=" alter Sir William and George Springe, Esquire, respected 
lee The officers and men of the New Model insisted that friends, I pray, But presently new troubles came, the neighbors, so it 
coming soldiers they had not ceased to be citizens. | tn case I never more returne to Massachusetts Bay, seemed, 
: Says the historian, Green: “Their aims and proposals | put here in Brompton, Middlesex, in lodgings I should die, | Swore they would do most dreadfull things, and dreadfall 
tt throughout were purely those of citizens, and of citizens | hat you will execute my will, and with its termes comply ; things I dreamed, 
‘ who were ready the moment their aim was won to return | ang first I beg some penman good may publish my hard | I dreamed my inward parts were tar, and feathers all the 
wefully to their homes. Thought and discussion had fate, rest, 
ed the army into a vast Parliament, a Parliament | The story of my sufferings to all the world relate. Like Promethuse, a bird I had which gnored into my 
which regarded itself as the representatives of ‘godly’ B breast. 
eo \n as high a degree as the Parliament at Westminster, | HOW ae preach godine ade of eo eons ayer I dreamed that I was quarter’d, drawn, and rid upon a 
and which mast have become every day more conscious An Englishman mid Englishmen, loyal to church an rail, 
{its superiority in political capacity to its rival. Ireton, —— That I was drown’d and branded; and my heart began to 
e moving spirit of the New Model, had no equal as a Because seta not side with them who smuggled wine fail. 
statesman in St. Stephen’s: nor is it possible to compare = wy , 
tue large and farsighted proposals rr the army a the Whose trade and profitts threaten’d, became Sons of | And when the mob did threaten that my brother’s house 
' od and narrow policy of the two Houses. Whatever Liberty, should burne, 
ain we may think of the means by which the New Model Because a peaceful man, I asked in peace to earne my And buried I should be, alive, it gave me a sad turne, 
= sought its alms, we must in justice remember that, so far bread ; My money th wes nearly nae, Yeh Nile Wesy owing, me 
as those aims went, the New Model was in the right Was tory raskil called, and curses shower’d my head. In London, where I thought to sue my Lords the Ministry : 
" Her the last two bude ‘ninds Mandel tee ‘Gaidd Situ a i al ae , And so like thief, I stole away at night, to gain the sea, 
' ; ‘ F -chaps, against their king Leaving my wife, poore soul, to keep our’ children 
tie More than carrying out in a slow and tentative way array’d, ea *P E P — 
‘de scheme of political and religious reform which the | Did his owne troops, in his owne towne, audaceously 7 
: ariDy ae pounded at the close of the Civil War.” blockade, And here at Brompton, Middlesex, at last [ am arrived, 
sastes y Nearly one-half of the volume under review consists of | And when we looked to see them run, the ragged rebel | I wish 1 were in Boston towne and not in lodgings styved. 
ar} — P ports of the debates at Patney from day to day on crowde, I went to wait on Lord Garmaine, most genteel he be- 
sue ismental questions of government with which | One day in March as if a bolt fell without any cloude, haved, 
T Por Model attempted to deal. Cromwell, Ireton, | "Twas noised abroad that General Howe said that we all | To my petition lent an ear, though answer then he waived; 
si a 7 - Rainsborough and other leading officers took the must go; And many weeks have come and gone, but nothing more 
2” ” ‘pal part in the discussions, but officers not so high | Our towne and all our homes must be surrender’d to the I heare, 
wa ." ps ~ — pir nr soldiers, participated in foe. Nor yet one word from wife or child, which gives me 
ef ‘vem also. The remarks of ‘Buffe-Coate’ ‘ - : y 
eS » ‘ure man’ are reported with the cn phy % <<. Aad I, James Sangh: Batien, whatweals 1, 6 Setens oe SPE, 10 AE: 
Pr B have spoken in their turn with pic Prsre 8 dignity With wife, and six young children, and a shop and ware- | And aowmy honor’d friends, George Springe, Sir William, 
- ‘ q and fre¢ n. In these debates we see the foreshadow- Sanne 389) pasty scare 
. Bm ing of the written Constitution—the Instrument of Ann, and Eleaner, Johanna, and Joseph, Sarah, Nat, Please note the items of my will in case my cause I win: 
eae ' x i b tk ife o 
nes B Government ~adopted a few years later, which contained All — talking, crying, while dumb the good wife | In on if [should die away from -friends and 
» ©’ Provision for its own amendment, and which nullified ‘ ‘ 4 
” i ads ance legislation which might be enacted contrary At _ ote work to pack our cloathes, and goods, | I saa ay moved from hence to my King’s Chapple 
s ow! “ Ns tenor. ‘The army and the people h m4 ahd r 
” distrust the power of the rs a poy hag Three thousand pound at least they cost; now all have | Give mea coffin of good oak with one inside of lead, 
Bee: B ‘Tusted the power of the Crown . y taken wings! Twelve shillings for the pall, per yard, a slate-stone at 
yor m  lIreton, at this ti : my head. 
| me a“ this time, was the leader and spokesman of | And next I hired a vessell of a villain, as he proved, 4 
by tbe a tained | (ne a So long as monarchy could be main- ) Wherein to put my furniture and other stuff we moved ; But in the end if all I lose, in Wapping Charch I'll lie, 
{ouse ; chen “" vgs agnt to maintain it; and he was anxious to | For twenty guineas he would go where’er the fleet should Cut on the stranger’s tome, my name may meet some Bos- 
, Bae od onstitation as little as necessary. In one of go, ton eye; 
i. Sv _ _ at I atney, he said: “I doe not seeke, nor | How short and yet how long that voyage, thank Heaven | My children growne to man’s estate might wish to move 
prints — we Prary that doe seeke the destruction of I could not know. my bones, 
ne, OF ‘9 va am ic cinge. Neither will I consent with those, *Twas on the twenty-ninth of March, we sailed down I think that they would better rest beneath King’s Chapple’s 
thas ga the began who will not attempt all the ways Boston Bay, stones, 
aaa. his preserve both, and to make good use, | And ruffian boys my good cloathes spoiled, before we Beside my wife's, and theirs, and those the worthy of our 
10 He opposea “se that can be of both for the kingedome.” came away. name, 
tox- [ie _” “Posed manhood suffrage, maintaining that its effect "Tis good that Heaven’s a Kingdom , where the loyal haye 
x Mat . 2 uid be to destroy property; and he denied that co Little we cared for cloathes or food, soon as we got to sea, no blame. : anus 
eh a "8d 8 claim by birthright, to a voice in the rime if Wieniae ‘knsve thet captaie was, born Sie one We wre 
—— “ns Of his country. He denied, also, the th ‘We; How much 1 t th 
nasi : Man is bound to oh . < cory thet ne ky, and hardly he knew to steere ow much longer rust the people rage before the gas 
= g Own free conse obedience to a government, unless by his His vessel it was et & ith the rey 4 and dang’rous dhchaa bills in regions roundabont Boston bear less resemblance 
: — ‘sent he has put himself under that govern- | 2° could oe bing of ’ to the beake of Brazilian toucans? Qur big bills differ 
: were near, f 
The dt rom those of the toucan principally in representing far 
- he debates bef on a bar, we bum 
~ more ieananeel —— - show that Cromwell was much | 4® ae Sica tad aes ri Ped and | jess gorgeous and highly colored tints, but in point of 
r of osed t... ¥® im temper than h . . ° , 
Posed to have been. Whi, e is commonly sup Though as it was a rising tyde, we got off by good luck. magnitude they could not be improved. Brookline gas 
well, Ireton, his aint: greatly under the influence of consumers pay $1.90 per thousand feet, and other suburbs 
W, he set less value on constitutional | A horrid night we had, lat when the dirty daylight came, 











fare almost as hard. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


CONCERNING LITERARY METHOD. 


No experience is more familiar to the writing guild 
than that of finding the power shut off when the wits 
have been allowed to go too long ‘frivoling.’ Rest is 
good in its way, but too much rest defeats its own object. 
The wires over which the writer’s message comes seem at 
such times to rust, and writing becomes, not the pastime 
that it may be, nor the natural expression that it Is, but a 
veritable task to assail. 

The work of writing ‘against the grain’ furnishes at 
once the most trying and the most ludicrous experience that 
comes to the toller with pen; and the humorous side is 
not visible to the writer only. It is easy for the experi- 
enced eye to detect the perfunctory touch, and to note, 
with quizzical appreciation, the labored periods. 

Where writing is followed systematically the thought 
current flows without obstruction. It may seem incom- 
patible with high genius to work by rule, but every day 
is nota Pentecost, nor is every writer a high genius. 
For the rank and file of literary workers, accomplishment 
lies along the line of diligent and systematic application. 
As the mason takes up the trowel, and the seamstress the 
needle, because the hour for work has come, so may the 
writer take his pen; and by some mysterious law the 
talent wherewitii its holder ‘trades,’ as the Scripture has 
it, is the talent that multiplies. 

Electric flashes of inspiration come, if at all, at rare 
intervals and unexpectedly. It will be noticed that the 
lightning of the gods by no means frequents even the 
gifted writer. Our great poets have their masterpieces, 
some one, some ten times one, but their volumes are 
filled with the product of persevering if not of perfunc- 
tory work. Had Shakespeare waited for an especial flash 
of inspiration for each drama, lying on his oars between 
times, it Is safe to assume that his immortal plays would 
would have numbered many tess than they do. Having 
the inherent consciousness of power he had no need to 
wait for special manifestations. He, and other writers 
according to their scope, could draw upon the resources 
that they knew to be adequate to the demand and find 
their confidence justified. 

Literary work, justly so called, demands the close 
application of the worker. In whatever hidden niche or 
brain cell the ideas or the fancies that take shape under 
the pen may be stored, certain it is that they usually lie 
low until called for. Experiences vary, but oftener than 
otherwise the writer has but the haziest idea of what he 
may have to say, or what may be waiting for him to ex. 
preas, on a given subject. It clothes itself line by line 
under his pen, and he is as much interested in what comes 
as other readers can be; probably more, since it was his 
to ‘materialize’ the thought out of the void. 

The choice of a subject is determined not so much by 
the fact that the writer is conscious of holding ideas of 
importance to the world on such and such a theme. He 
feels himself in touch with a certaln subject; to it, and to 
nothing else, at the time of writing, his pen gravitates ; 


hidden things. 


To the story-teller the outline of a plot, or more fre- 


quently a vital character, impresses itself upon the 
brain. In the latter case the writer has no idea how the 
lines of romance will run, but the character is a living 
thing and must have a setting. Once recognized, it 


phabet, or to the new Century Dictionary, and suggest a 
kaleidoscopic re-arrangemeut of material at hand? 
Some subtle appeal must strike the chords and stir the 
being, or no music worthy the name can be brought 
forth. A much-capitalized and many-worded theme, pre- 
sented in the form of a charitable appeal, is more than 
likely to brush the delicate muse the wrong way, and then 
—secure your song as best youcan! Versifiers exist 
for the supply of these solicited ‘poems,’ but, broadly 
speaking, not to this end were poets made. 

It is the grinders in the literary mill who best know 
the meaning and value of application. It is the writer 
of daily ‘leaders,’ the staff correspondent, the depart- 
mental editor, the reviewer, the critic, the translator, the 
daily observer and commentor, even the unhappy hamor- 
ist, who can ill afford to let rust gather on the pen; 
while the novelist, the essayist, the historian and the in- 
dustrious poet, whose publishers await the finished man- 
uscript, each must labor with a will at his vocation,— 
must wrestle if he would reign. 

Much is said, and wisely, in praise of the gospel of 
rest, but all idleness is not rest, nor is change of occu- 
pation invariably invigorating. The writer who lives to 
write and writes to live can ill afford to indulge in va- 
ried and incongruous occupations for a_ period 
of days, turning a cold shoulder to pen and ink. 
This course is manifestly unwise, and results in a tempor- 
ary loss of connection with the propelling force, and a 
curlous sense of mental desuetude when thought of writ- 
ing recurs. 

After such an enforced vacation, where outside inter- 
ests have come up to ‘give literary work the go-by, the 
call to neglected tasks will find them tasks indeed. The 
would-be writer finds himself in a scatter-brained and 
unproductive mental condition—far more inclined to 
manage the temporal affairs of this world and make sug- 
gestions for the next than to round out the opening sen- 
tence of some nebulous article for which demand is made. 
It is not the stopping of a clock that wears it, say the 
experts; it isthe starting again. 

Watch the car-horses-—while there still are car horses 
to watch. They draw their load steadily enough while 
their muscles are set tothe work; but stop them, and the 
strain of starting is pitiable. This may and doubtless 
does imply that in the steady tug they were working 
beyond their strength; but the little stops and starts make 
friction that is of doubtful policy. 

What then? Shall the car-horse run ina groove, long 
night after weary cay, until be drops exhausted in the 
traces? The illustration might suggest it, but an over- 
strained metaphor is worse than a squeezed lemon. 

Any work that brings outside and irrelevant care is 
detrimental to sustained literary work. Emerson 
quaintly says: ‘‘The writer, like the priest, must be 
exempt from secular labor. His work needs a frolic 
health; he must be at the top of his condition.” 

In view of the presence of vacation season, it is not 
amiss to remember that rest does not necessarily lie in 


| the range of a so-called vacation, taken among a circle 
but if questioned conceraing what he is to say upon it— 
if he can tell off hand, clearly, he has unusual josight into | 


of importunate friends. It is not recuperative to launch 
upon a career of trunk-packing and trunk-unpacking; 
of long, chatty days and sociably idle evenings; of men- 
tal adaptation to varied household life and dissimilar 


| personalities, however interesting and beloved in them- 
| selves. 
losing connecting links and of having untold lost ground 
| to recover by and by comes into dim the enjoyment of 


The sense of having dropped out of affairs, of 


draws unto itself other characters, creates its fitting en- vacations outof town. 


vironement, and then fate 
The veracity of the most unimpeachable witness may 
well be questioned when he claims to see the end of his 
story clearly from the beginning. Events happen unex- 
pectedly to these creatures of the brain, these dwellers 
in romance, and their author, or supposed author, has no 
grip on fate. He must let the shuttle play and accept 
the -web it weaves. Some power, unseen and indefinable, 
sets the machinery in motion and regulates the cogs. 
The writer's work is hardly more than mechanical, yet he 
knows that without his diligent agency the story must go 


untold. 
Itis not so easy to imagine the poet or the writer 


of lyrics taking his or her daily stint of poesy. The 
building of a full grown poem, ‘Paradise Lost,’ ‘The 
Ring and the Book,’ or ‘An Idyl of the King,’ may be ac- 
complished by hour’s work upon hour’s work, patiently and 
systematically wrought, the divine afflatus flowing stead- 
ily and strongly until the finished work rewards the ap- 


plication. 
But the poem thatis sent, fashioned in its own like- 


ness and rebellious of polish or revision, comes when the 
muse sends it, and as the muse sends it, by no means 
obedient to line and rule. A certain waywardness char- 
acterizes the working of the poetic faculty, more notice- 
able in the highly organized, inspirational temperament 
of the singer of songs than in the crowned laureate whose 
loyal muse must sing to order when the mandate is sent 
forth. One of our rarely gifted singers, whose muse 
moves by choice ‘In a Garden of Dreams,’ recently made 
humorous plaint against society, that fain would harness 
it. ‘How am I to write a poem for the Dramatic Or- 
phans?” she asks, with irresistible whimsicality. And 
who shall point her to the twenty-six letters of the al- 


rules it, as it rules us all. | 





More real enjoyment is found iu a vacation where the 
pen goes too, and, under no pressure of constraint, a 
pleasant connection is kept up with the store-houses of 
thought, and the vacationist is spared the paralyzing 
sensation of being disconnected from the centres of in- 
tellectual life. 

On the other hand, after entire cessation from work, 
when the interrupted current of power does retarn, all 
the experjences that the vacation period has brought go 
to enrich the mental stores and, at unexpected moments, 
to point a moral or adorn a tale. The conservation of 
energy, too, must be taken into account, and the renewed 
elasticity that results from relaxation, and the escape 
from routine occupation. 

Nevertheless, in reckoning the vacation limit—be it 
three weeks or as many months—it is safe to add a 
variable period of non-accomplishment, of h>roic but 
unavailing efforts to ‘settle down;’ of flighty thought 
and wandering fancy; and, finally, of semi-serious specu- 
lation as to the possibility of again commanding the 
forces to the accomplishment of a day’s work in a day. 

GrorGia ALLEN PEcK. 





AN IDLER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


One may forget a circumstance, or may seem to for- 
get it; but the emotion it arouses, if it be a sincere emo- 
tion, never is really forgotten. Leta like circumstance, 
oreven the story of one, meet one after years without 
number, and presto!—the old emotion is quick and keen 
and awake: time has not dulled it; made of imperisha- 
ble stuff, it asserts to our startled sens2s its immortality. 
Strange and terrible truth, that nothing is ever forgot- 
ten; that we need no guardian angel with tablets of 








: JULY 4 im: 
record,’since every least hour of our past jg rai 
the tablets of memory past erasing! They sg = 
acruss the memory of the dying there Sashes . thy 
vivid, every event of the lang syne. Aj life \, seen 
in the moment of death. Mined 

e,° 
‘‘Mental wounds”—says Macdonald. somewhe 

‘tare like physical, in this : that bad weather ,, vives Nt: 
ache.” The truth of that, and of the fact that on — 
really forgets, came home to me oddly, y hen, g mat 
two ago, I chanced, in the newspapers, Upon the tr or 
story of the Yale boy whu met his deat) throegh te 
jest of a society initiation. The allusion to the grief . 
the comrade who was, in all innocence, ye: renpeast 

for the terrible happening, brought'sudden ¥ acr Pp: 
consciousness, with a rush as of a tidal waye £0 aloe 
insupportable comprehension of what that griey nas 
be; and with it the memory of ahappening xo jon, miss 
that, had anything but analogous circumstances pm, 


gested it, I should have smiled as ata child 


Od tragedy 
seen as comedy down the vista of the years. Bot 
mere thought of the soul-cloud, under the }\«, of whieh 
I had once stood, brought back that long-ago hou, and 
the pain of it and lo! there was , yesterday 
and no forgetting and no outgrowing I stood 
a child, in such an hour of wrenching, horjzon|ocs agooy 
as only a child can know. 

“a 
In these days of kindergartens, where earliest infaner 
learns games of esthetic charm and subtly correens 
dential meaning, I doubt if well-regulated children os 
‘play Indian.’ But to ‘play Indian’ was our one re -. 
tion that age could not wither nor custom stale Oar 
gorgeously comprehensive notions of the noble req ioe 


were derived in impartial measure from Cooper's novels 
and from lurid literature of the Jibbenainosay onje 
with variations supplied by our own ardent youthfal 
imaginations. One never-to-be-forgotten twilight, ws 
had put the Indian, so to speak, through al! his know 
paces; smoked the (sweet-fern) pipe of peace, an 
executed war-dances of weird and origina! steps; cop. 
ducted a buffalo hunt, in which the long-suffering Ney. 
foundland from over the way officiated as butfalo: gpg 
finally were inspired with the beautiful idea of playing 
at savages attacking an emigrant train. I was ty 
heroic wife and mother of the emigrant train. Arme 
with a lath picked up from an unfinished building! 
joyously awaited the onslaught of the howling leader ¢ 
the tribe—a little boy from the next street. 
at each other the old mist is before s 
eyes, the old, dumb, clutching horror at my heart. I be 


We rushed 


the shrill cry of fright and pain; I see the boy, gow 
terribly white all in asecond, pressing both bands to bis 
face, while dall, red drops plash down between the fm 


gers; I see him stagger back against his comrades, who 
slowly lead him away. 
*,° 
I see my playmates, with the utter, instinctive heart 
lessness of childhood—I will not dwell upon that phrase 
but against all comers I will defend it!—shrink slowly 
back from my vicinity, looking at me, with curious 
eyes, as in whispering groups they move off, down the 
street. 
> 
AndIam alone. As forall my life I forsee I sha 
be alone. The boy I have wounded will die. There wil 
never more be light in the sunshine nor flavor in food 
Not one of the long,long dreams of things to be™ 
ever come true. Never for one hour, awake or asieej 


will that stone pass from the heart. I shall live w ® 
Oa. '. « Gee . and all the days of all the years! 
shall walk alone, and they will point at me as the chile 

the girl . . . the woman... Wi 


killed her friend. 


It was a slight wound in the fleshy part of the cheek 
andina week it was healed. But my heart—quict 
lightened, itis true, of the immediate agony—did ® ‘ 
heal in a week. Ina quarter-century of wevks it bas 9 
so fully healed but that bad weather—though It be 
that of sympathetic comprehension !—stirs in the” 
scar something of the old sting and ache! 

°° 

It would be indeed ‘an irony on the part of igo” 
dence,’ this terrible gift of unforgetting, were ” ee 
like all our life’s laws, compensatory, bringing alive™ 
us as many memories of joy as memories of pail Tray 
though 

“The body ages, form and hue,— 

Yet when the spring winds blow, 

The spirit stirs and buds anew, 

Younger than long ago”’— ' 
—with the first croaking of the frogs in the river — 
es, the first golden nodding of dandelions smové ee 
Common grasses. The long lights of the old B® 
Museum wake a queer thrill of breathless!y joyfal be 
ticipation in us still, because they learned that hep 
auld lang syne. All that we ever knew of ps” - 
still, and warns us to earn for ourselves as little 
as may be. All that we ever knew of joy live oe 
and tocomprehend that, is to hold promise of Heares: 
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LITERATURE. 


LANDS INFLUENCE IN HISTORY. 


rus Punrtan IN HOW™“ustory. By Douglas Campbell, A. M., 
i stan to A : 


‘tue American Historical Association. In nental, Roman, even Egyption—of civil and criminal law. 


1L.B n ne ~ York: Harper & B: others. 


a He contrasts the religious zeal of the Netherlands in their | " 
ss Around the figure of Rochejaquelein are grouped other 
figures, only less strongly drawn. 


“The [Datch have taken Hol- 


ernat’s | ews?” war against Spain with the religious indifference of the 


cl to be the stock question and jesting 
» Mr. Campbell’s book in mind, the an- 
ve to “The Dutch have founded the | 
7 ncn sre and elaborate citations from high | 
eks to make it clear that the Nether- | 
advance of their age in all that we call | 
, on eivilization; that England, so far as it was simply | 
ml dedly behind it; that Spanish cruelty at 
— i} _) intulerance later drove the Paritans of 
ofr sland back and forth from one country to | 
id, finally, that the Dutch Republic—not 
.ve this nation her models for free institutions, 
and religious. 
iotation will best sum up those benefits | 
1 traces to the influence of the Dutch 


Fire e Federal Constitution, a written instrament as | 

nwritten English Constitution. Next are the pro 

strument placing checks on the power of the 

‘ iring war and peace, and in the appointment of 

e and nportant executive officers. Then comes the 

»n of the Senate—a mutable and yet a permanent 

« independent bodies politic, and not caste in 

o at reh. After these features of the national system, 

rtant, follow our State constitutions, our freedom 

tree press, our wide suffrage, and our written 

With these come the free schools, for boys and giris alike, 

wnabip system (with its sequence of local self-government 

snd State), the independence of the judiciary, the 

‘ f primegeolture, the subjection of land to execution for 

and the system of recording deeds and mortgages. Added 

yur public prosecutors of crime In every county, the 

atitutional guarantee that every accused person shall have 

nas for his witnesses and counsel for his defence, the re- 

r penal and prison system, theemancipation of married 

und the whole organization of our public charitable and 
rmatory work.’ 

teferring to the differences between England and Ameri- 

e says: ‘The simple fact is, that the whole theory 


cause; and the Brownists came in for a share of praise 


ent sects and their influence is as thorough as is his ad- 
-anp, ENGLAND AND AMERICA. An Intro- | mirable work in tracing the ancient foundations—Conti- 


- great bulk of the English people, who were nominal 





OSTON COMMONWEALTH. 7 





readers. ‘So scant material is there in English for its 
as their supporters. The author's analysis of the differ-| history,” says Miss Guiney, ‘that the British Museum and 
Bodleian afford practically nothing to the student.” Per- 
sonal visits to the place involved, diligent search of old 
records, careful collating of French annals, have been 


ceeded to bring together the material for this study. 


There are also glimp- 


Protestants under Henry VIII. and nominal Catholics | 8¢8 Of the Vendean country, of the valiant, impractica- 


under Mary, and who shifted from side to side during 
the unsettled times of Elizabeth; while on the side of 
democracy he points out that Sidney’s famous speech to 
the soldier—‘‘Thy necessity is greater than mine”’— 





ble peasantry; of battle and victory and defeat, which 
will aot svon be forgotten by those who have read. 


ARLO BATES'S POEMS. 


would have been a commonplace among the Netherlanders ; | T°“Y IX THE GaTR. ly Arlo Bates. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


and Hampden’s fight against ship-money ‘‘seems a petty 
incident in the history of civil liberty when compared 
with what was going on across the Channel.” 

As might be expected, the author defends the Holland- 
ers from the charge of ichospitality towards the Pil- 


‘ 


land mode of observing Sunday. 
It is acurious parallel that is drawn between the 


Independence at the Hague in 1581, and the American 
Declaration of Independence at Philadelphia in 1776; 
and the account of the gallant struggle on the part of the 
Dutch for civil and religious liberty, though necessarily 
condensed, is not lacking in picturesqueness. 

Mr. Campbell does not find Motley’s account of Dutch 
civilization overdrawn, though he is ironical in ref.rence 
to Motley’s confidence in Elizabeth's integrity. ‘Poor, 
innocent, simple-minded woman,” he says, ‘‘the pen of 
Motley almost drops tears as it records how the base, 
treacherous, papistical Philip deceived her through five 
weary months of fruitless negotiations;” and he calls 
Motley a ‘‘bitter partisan” of John of Barneveld; whose 
execution, while deplored by the author, is condoned on 
the ground that bis downfall saved the nationality of the 
republic. 





tyand government in the two countries has al- 
ways been radivally different.” This will come as a 
hose Americans who have delighted in that 


tation which represents us as those 


“Who speak the tongue that Shakespeare, spoke 

The faith and morals hold that Milton held”— 
r Shakespeare (an atheist, in our author’s estimation, ) 
tseems, ike Homer and Dante, was the outcome of a 
feaod barbaric age, and Milton borrowed many of the 
eas for ‘Paradise Lost’ from the Dutch Vondel’s 


fer 


English civilization, according to Mr. Campbell, has 
wen anything bat the steady advance of a nation 

“Where Freedom broadens slowly down 

From precedent to precedent.” 


n +t) 
) e 


contrary, there have been great retrogressions 
from time to time; notably at that early period when the 


| withdrawal of the Roman legions left Britain to be over- 




















ran by those savage tribes who wiped out Roman civili- 
zation, while Continental Europe was growing up under 
those fo 
again on'y after the lapse of centuries; the history of 
England being almost a dead level for six hundred years 
after Hengist and Horsa until we come to ‘‘a lofty, bril- 
ant mountain; itis the Norman Conquest.” But is it 
e fair for the author to praise the Norman corsairs 
as “the merchants of the North,” while reprobating the 
piracy of Drake, Hawkins and other buccaneers of ‘‘The 
spacious times of great Elizabeth?”—a period whose 


Viization he considers to have borne “‘abort the same 
relation to the Netherlands that Russia bears to-day to 
Western Europe, or that the States of Central America 
ear to Massachusetts.” 

It is ir 


teresting to note the author’s criticisms upon 
“haracter and policy of Elizabeth (a clue to whose 
s diplomacy he finds in a desire on her part to 
“ogland reconciled with Rome) and his claims, al- 
I tonous in their iteration, that the leaven of 
n England came from without—especially from 
herlands—rather than as a development of the 
‘f her own people; though he credits the English 
With those great virtues of *‘courage, fidelity, re- 

truth, and love of home.” 
€ than hints that the Government of England 
“iZabeth Was quite as cruel as that of the ‘Catho- 
TS; saying of the High Commission that ‘In 
ud Lit] fall behind Alva’s famous Council of 
8 He ‘Ss especially severe upon the Established 
ae = of England: “During the reigns of Elizabeth and 
- ~*uarts if was little but the handmaid of tyranny. 
mn Ume it has been the consistent opponent 
“be “4 eed reform.” And again, that ‘‘no Protestant 
niet wate fon. done so little, in comparison with its 
ity. oad te ers, for the cause of religion or moral- 
ion uthor praises the Anabaptists of Holland, 
Satehian on ae the English Baptists, who by their 
’ Felrgious liberty did so much for the Puritan 


Tr Since that 


¢ 
‘TOM w 


forms of Roman law which Eng'and was to receive | 


Only those who have made acareful study of history 
| are competent to say how tar the author has proved his 
| case against England, but his treatment of the subject is 
| scholarly and his criticism of that teaching which would 
make the voyage of the Mayflower the beginning of those 
| differences which are noted betwcen English institutions 
|and our own 1s fair inthe main, though perhaps he lays 
quite enough stress on the difference between tbe physi- 
cal surroundings of the early inhabitants of England and 
those of the Netherlands, and too little upon the novel 
physical environment of the early settlers of America. 
Not satisfied with showing that we do not look to Eng- 
land for our iostitutions or ourlaw, Mr. Campbell goes on 
to affirm that this people is not of the English race. Ue 
cites the Dutch settlers of New York and New Jersey, 
the Huguenots, and the Scotch-Irish settlers, whom he 
iealls the Puritans of the South; emphasizing the con- 
| spicuous part that they played in our War of Indepen- 
| dence. It would take too much space to show how fully 
he sets forth the proofs of his position that little, if any, 
lof the Revolutionary efforts sprang from men who had 








|been, till then, in sympathy with English institutions. 
He claims that the set'lers of New England were not 
‘-typical Englishmen” but ‘picked men intellectually,” 
far in advance of the average Englishmen of their period, 
and cites the mistakes of English statesmen and histor- 
jans in predicting tte (supposed) outcome of our Civil 
War to show how little a monarchical government can 
appreciate those principles that inspire a free Repub- 
lic. 

It would not be fair to close without at least a passing 
reverence to the admirable Index of over seventy pages— 
the work of Miss Lillie Hamilton French. 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 





‘m’SIEU HENRI.’ 


MONSIEUR HENRI. A Foot-Note to French History. 


By Louise 
Imogen Guiney. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


‘“‘T like Arlo Bates’s books,” a lady said, not long ago, 
‘because they are different from other people's”; and she 


had read many books and knew whereof she spake. 


Bound in green, the color of the Prophet, witha 
‘mystical, Arabic sentence” in gold upon its cover, ‘Told 


: in the Gate,’ with its seven stories and introduction, all 
grims, and gives as the reason for the departure from 

4 in blank verse, breathes the very atmosphere of Arabian 
Holland, the severity with which the mechanical life koichtt 5 Ain tite. Sen, eneadlliadin: Siei-aidenie its 
bore upon their children and their abhorrence of the Hol- ols —y itacages sr yt i agate _—— —- 
for Islam, its flerce, hot passion. 


Of all the songs that come in here and there, giving a 


> > « y erse, s 
great sign-posts of liberty in the history of Holland, Eng- variety to the flow of blank ver - % lp hard to say which 
. a . is the best; but perhaps the one in ‘The Ring of Haroun 
land and America—-the Groot Privilegte and Magna Char- ; : 
“ : al Raschid’, that Siatrah sings before sending Haroun, 
ta, (the latter, it is pointed out, was obtained through ; , away With ie tanet-itae Gat a ft 
»r love , ‘he et- 
the Norman foreign element), the Dutch Declaration of an hesters y a) as ee te 


from Kareem, his rivai—sings, knowing that she has 
planned her own destruction rather than come into 
Kareem’s power—lis as melodious and as touching as any : 
“Was not I thine when Allah spoke the word 

Which formed from smoke the sky? 
Were not our twin hearts one when heaven heard 

The first faint stars reply? 


*“Canat thou then doubt that while the ages roll 
Our being one shall be? 

As flame and light are one, so is my soul 
One, O my love, with thee! 


“The ebbing star-floods of the Judgment Day 
Shall leave my heart still thine: 
And Paradise itself shall fade away 
Ere I thy love resign.” 
Among the other poems, one, at least, ‘The Sorrow of 
Rohab’, has appeared in Harper's. ‘The Sword of 
Tahber’ is strongly concetved and capitally executed; 
while ‘The City of Irem’ is a parable of unconscious 
Pharaseeism, its punishment and pardon. ‘Ahmed’ and 
‘The Wife of Hassan’ deal especially with the passiun of 
love; hapless in one, happ, in te other; ‘The Voice of 
Sakina’ gives us Zobier, splendid in honor, and ‘The Ring 
of Haroun al Raschid’ that fine passage, full of ill omens, 
describing the scene as Haroun rides from his full splen- 
dor of victory to sorrow and to death: 
**Across the plains up to the well-loved hills 
His white steed took the old familiar way, 
While night darkened around and faint winds rose 
To toss the palm-trees’ plumy tops and moun 
Through the acacia thickets. Weird and high, 
Like famine-dizzy camels, the gray clouds 
Wandered about the sky, fantastic shapes; 
While in the air were presages of iI 
As evil spirits foul beset his way.” 

Mr. Bates has told these stories with ‘so much force 
and directness, and with so keen a sense of what is really 
poetic in pathos, passion, and description as well, that he 
can afford to endure a little criticism of his technique, 
when it is not offered in a captious spirit. ‘That’ is an 
excellent word, and though the exigencies of verse some- 
times justify its omission, such omission always weakens 
the sense; and there is danger in permitting its too con- 
stant elision. ‘Sire’ and ‘fire’ are properly monosyllabic, 
even in verse. Once in a while a line does not have the 
full ten syllables, and there is occasionally a forced accent 
or a wrong one. English, as well as Greek, is entitled to 
its proper accentuation. 

It is the general excellence of the author’s work which 
makes it worth while to point out its blemishes; were it 
otherwise, ope might be content with a few words of 
perfunctory commendation. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Or 
York: Harper & Brothers. f —. we 


The title is well chosen. Itis not the House Artistic, 
nor the House Economical, which Mrs. Ormsbee has in 








A baffling, not to say disheartening, book is this for 
thecritic. None but Mr. Stevenson should review it. | 
For Miss Guiney has a mastery of words that is like his; | 
‘every word fights for its life’ and every sentence is per- 
fect. And when the humble reviewer would put into 


mind. While her book is not wanting in hints for 
artistic arrangement of colors and materials, nor for eco- 
nomical buying, yet comfort is with her the main consid- 
eration. Her working-rule in the apportionment of 
money for house furnishings is: one-third for parlors and 





words his sense of this perfection, the remembranc> of 
this exquisite art makes him tear his—paper, in despair. 


| 


what the vernacular calls ‘sitting-rooms,’ one-third fcr 


| kitchen and dining-room, and one-third fur sleeping - 


“It is always the character of the man which vital- | rooms. This will show yey relative importance, in her 
izes the event; what did or did not happen is, ultimately, | planof such ‘needments’ as go to the comforts of the 


| 


_home-makers, and the secondary place which is given 


of minor importance beside the spectacle of a strong 


soul. I tried, therefore, to paint a portrait, willing to _to what is for display. A good feature of the book is 


abide by the hard sayiog of Northcote, ‘If a portrait 
have force, it will do for history.’” Th), is the close of 
Miss Guiney’s brief preface; and in her effort she has had 
more than success. Rochejaquelein, the boy commander 
—romantic, fearless, tender ‘M’sieu Henri’—is drawa 
with skill and with power. ‘A foot-note to French his- 
tory,’ the tiny book is modestly catled; it isin fact much 
more. The Vendean Insurrection, that return wave of 
the French Revolution, is but little known to ordinary 


that prices are given throughout. 





NEW EOOKS. 





| THE WRECKER. By Robert Louis Steyv 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Damrell & Upham. Price, $1.25. 

| THE BULL CALF AND OTHER STORIES. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

rell & Upham. Price, $1. 

FAITH. By Don Armando Palacio Valdes. 
| Spanish by Isabel F. Hapgood. New Yo 


? 
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enson and Lleyd Osbourne. 
Boston: For Sale by 


By A. B. Frost. New 
Boston: For Sale by Dam- 


Translated From the 


~ rk: Casse Msh- 
ing Co. Boston: For Sale by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. pty 
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COLORADO. 


FRANKLIN MOREY, 


BOSTON 


Real Estate and Investments 


927 SEVENTEENTH ST., DENVER, COL. 


FOR SALE 


(A000 Acres 21-2 Miles of Cheyenne City 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 


DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Correspondence solicited. 


| 
| 


| 
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OUTBOUND. 





BY BLISS CARMAN. 
A lonely sail in the vast sea-room, 
I have put out for the port of gloom. 


The voyage is far on the trackless tide, 
The watch is long, and the seas are wide. 
The headlands blue in the sinking day 
Kiss me a hand on the outward way. 

The fading gulls, as they dip and veer, 
Lift me a voice that is good to hear. 


The great winds come, and the heaving sea, 
The restless mother, is calling me. 


The cry of her heart is lone and wild, 
Searching the night for her wandered child. 


Beautiful, weariless mother of mine, 
In the drift of doom I am here, I am thine. 


_ Beyond the fathom of hope or fear, 
From bourn to bourn of the dusk I steer, 


Swept on in the wake of the stars, in the stream 
Of a roving tide, from dream to dream. 
Century. 


RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G. P. 





Actors and actresses should be as thick as blackberries 
’round among folks now that the drama is taking a grand 


vacation. 


“T have a sore throat to-day,” remarked Madame to 


Mary. 


‘‘Indade, ma’m, I have two sore throats; one on aich 


side,” answered Mary. And honors were hers. 


The exhaustion of the sun is a source of rea) concern 
to some people. Why sbould Old Sol not conserve his 
energies now while everybody is plenty warm enough 


without too much of his aid? 





Enemies of the administrition should choose some 
less attractive epithet than ‘ice wagon’ to apply to the 
‘Torrid wave’ 
might turn aside the votes of the sensitive, but ‘ice 


nominee, while summer holds sway. 


wagon!’ Ah! ha! 


No visitor in Boston should be allowed to pass by the 
Its prettiness at- 
tracts, even against the out-door charm; and in spots 


summer exhibition of the Art Club. 


something considerably better than prettiness is shown. 


Instead of all this levy upon friends for wedding 
presents, why not adopt the Salvation Army plan and 
take up a collection for the bride at the wedding festival? 
In the matter of the greenbacks, or even silver dollars, 


duplicates would be no objection. 


A recent writer expresses the opinion that it is the 
recognition of one’s own baseness that leads, as years 
People who 
pride themselves upon their cynicism might find it whole- 


pass, to the disbelief in other's nobility. 


some to consider this opinion. 


When one considers the abnormal state of thirst that 
is, so to say, normal to young children, one should have 
the welfare of wee babies in mind. They cannot ask for 
‘a drink of water,’ but just consider how they must pine 
for it! Spoon cold water to the babies, as you would 


have been done by when you were a dumb infant. 


If a mastery of the Simian language is to be added to 
all that the rising generation is expected to absorb, life 
If the language of 
morkeys must be mastered, why not that of sparrows and 
giraffes? Let us hope that these researches will be con- 
fined to the scientific specialists, and not imposed upon a 
race of human beings that has happily outgrown the 


will get to be too serious a matter. 


language of its forbears. 





COMMONWEALTH. 


JULY 6, ip 





A small girl boarding in the country flattered her 
mother thus :— 

“O mamma, let me sitdownon you; you’re the only 
soft thing in the room.” 

The mamma resented the imputation, but not, to be 
sure, in behalf of those cast iron chairs. 


Whatever the powers that be may think about it, Bos- 
ton does need more letter-carriers. Perhaps her propor- 
tion of those useful public servants may be large 
compared to that of Mushroomville, but it must be 
remembered that almost everybody in Boston ‘writes.’ 
It takes stalwart letter-carriers, and a good many of 
them, to bring back to their writers all their rejected 
manuscripts. Let not the government be so blind as to 
discourage this branch of postal industry. 


The natural fear entertained by an author of sinking 
into oblivion is augmented by the prediction of experts 
that our books will fall to pieces altogether before the 
middle of the next century. The use of wood and chemi- 
cals in paper-making produces an inferior quality of 
paper, while the corrosive substances that enter into the 


| composition of ink make the printing another agency of 


destruction. Fifty years hence, it is feared, the ink will 
have eaten its way through the pages on which it is im- 
pressed, and sense and nonsense will perish alike. But 
there is no fear that the flood of new books will give out. | 

Sse 

A writer in the Contemporary Review gives herself | 
the task of defining human love, or strong affection, if | 
one chooses to term it so. It is, she says, simply ‘‘a | 
passionate preference for an individual, for that creature's 
society, ideas, affection, and interests, a vastly dispropor- 
tionate importance in life and happiness given to ene 
individual, or a certain number of individuals, over all 
the rest of mankind, however much we may desire to do 
right by all the rest.” 

Notwithstanding all the joys of this communion of 
souls, this psychological writer goes on to affirm her con- 
viction, deepening with every day that comes and goes, 
that ‘‘despite all friendships and all loves, we must rest 
content to live alone with our own soul. Our thoughts, 
our aspirations, our only valuable confessions and 
penances, come to us only and alone; our veritable phys- 
ical life takes place in isolation. Sympathy may help, 
love may help; but what we actually feel and think and 
do, we feel and think and do alone. Next to the 
knowledge that the time will be when we must be separate 
forever, comes the knowledge that, in reality, we can 
never be fully united.” The central moment of all great 
love, this writer affirms, is the passing semblance of the 
fulfilment of a dream of absolute union. Happy the 
soul that can find consolation in the delusion of a perfect 
friendship or love, if only the ideal abides! 





The Kansas Conflict. 


To the Editor of The Commonwealth: 


It strikes me that many who were familiar with the 
men and events of 1854 to 1861, in Kansas, will be sur- 
prised by Mr. Chamberlain’s review of Charles Robinson’s 
‘The Kansas Conflict.’ 

The book itself was no surprise. It was just what 
was to be expected from Charles Robinson. A good 
hater is to be admired when his hate rises“above selfish- 
ness and is directed against injustice and meanness, but a 
heart filled with a miscellaneous collection of petty hates 
and grudges is in a bad condition for writing history. 
The writer of ‘The Kansas Conflict’ could no more keep 
those lively hates out of his book than Dickens’s Mr. 
Dick could keep King Charles out of his Memorial. 

Even if there had been no Redpath, Sanborn, Higgin- 
son, Phillips, Emerson or Mrs. Child to utter a word, the 
book condemns itself by its bitter and bilious spirit. But 
to some of us who Knew something personally of John 
Brown and his family and friends, the surprise is that a 
reviewer, with the apparent concurrence of the good old 
CoMMONWEALTH, should say that the testimony of this 
strange book, which accuses John Brown and his family 
and friends with ‘cold-blooded, persistent, unblushing 
and unscrupulous lyiog,” must either be admitted as true, 
rebutted, or they (Sanborn, Higginson and others) must 
lose their case! 

Must history be re-proved and rewritten every time an 
embittered politician rises up to charge honest men, en 
masse, with unscrupulous lying? For one, I think it 


quite unnecessary. E. R. Brown. 
Elmwood, Ill., July 5. 





The Woman's Charity Club. 


A Garden Party for the benefit of the Woman’s 
Charity Club will be given by Mrs. John Ritchie, Jr., in 
the extensive grounds adjoining her house, No. 581 War- 
ren Street, Roxbury, on Wednesday next, from 4 to 8. 
The programme includes addresses by the President of 
the Club, Mrs. Micah Dyer, the Rev. A. A. Miner, Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, and Dr. Cushing, the active Surgeon of the 
Hospital, while Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods will present an 





|460 pages with index, printed by the Post Pub! shir 


chestra, and refreshments will be Served by ‘aa 
young ladies who have volunteered their eurvices ” of 
to be hoped that the appreciation by the sae as t s 
good work already done by this Institution will rt the 
fested by a large attendance. In case of stormy mk ng 


the party will be postponed to the first fair day 





THE THEATRES. 





The story of the theatres for the pre 
the briefest. At the Boston Museum, ‘By Proxy,’ y, 
Klein’s bright, wholesome and merry little comedy a 
scored a merited success, and will remain the ob 
until farther rotice. At the Globe Theatre, th, Season of 
light opera closes to-night—and with it, for the summer 
the pleasant playhouse—with a last performance of The 
Mascot’ by Mr. Dixey and his merry compary. At the 
Tremont Theatre, ‘Puritania’ adds, with every week, to 
its record of well-merited success. The theatre js ic. 
turesquely pretty in its airy summer attire: the mus 
is eharming, the stage pictures varied and brilliant 
the acting facile and spirited and the dancing uncommon. 
ly fetching. The weird wreathings of the ‘serpem 
dance,’ the fairy flutterings of the ‘butterfly dance,’ t 


sent week is of 


Attraction 


peur 
woe 


wild, gypsy abandon of the tambourine dance. 4)! afford 


|much delight and arouse unbounded enthusiasm. ‘Ppp. 


tania’s reign will doubtless reach the limits of summer 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTEs. 


‘Boston of Today’ is the title of a valuable book .« 


OOK, 


Company. The work was edited by Mr. Edwin y 
Bacon, than whom there Is no one better fitted for such, 
labor. It was compiled under the direction of Mr. Rie. 
ard Herndon. The first quarter of the volume {s devoted 
to a sketch of the history and development of our city 
from a business and architectural standpoint. In this 
first portion of the book there are many {!lustrations of 
all the prominent buildings in Boston. The last three. 
hundred pages are given up to biographical sketches apd 
portraits of the representative merchants, business and 
professional men of Boston. The illustrations are ; 

markably fine, and, in fact, the volume is handsome {p 
every respect. It is by far the most interesting ap 

valuable work of this character ever produced in Bostor 
The Ornithologist and Oologist for July contains th 
usual assortment of articles on subjects included withir 
the sciences noted in its title, ranging from technical de- 
tails of collector’s notes to items of popular interest. 


A new story by Silas K. Hocking, to be called ‘Where 
Duty Lies,’ isto be published by Frederick Warne & Co., 
New York. This author’s stories are so popular in Eng- 
land, for Sunday-School, library, and home reading, that 
the publishers have issued over half a million copies of 
his previous volumes. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) have in 
press for early publication the following: ‘Japan in Ar 
and Industry,’ by Felix Regamey, translated from the 
French by Mrs. E. L. Sheldon; ‘The Fairy Tales of Indis’ 
collected and edited by Joseph Jacobs; ‘The New Exo- 
dus,’ by Harold Frederic, based upon letters written by 
Mr. Frederic to the New York Times on the present con- 
dition of the Jews in Russia; ‘A French Ambassador & 
the Court of Charles II.’; ‘Hygienic Measures in Relation 
to Infectious Diseases,’ by George H. F. Nuttall, M.D 

‘Temperament, Disease, and Health,’ an essay by Com. F 
E. Chadwick, U.S. A.; ‘Lyrics and Ballads of Heine 
Goethe, and other German Poets,’ translated by Frances 
Hellman. 


The Riverside Press has recently sent out a number 
of novels and volumes of short stories which can be 
very heartily commended for vacation reading. Probe 


bly the most beautiful of these, as an example of book 
making, is ‘A Day at Laguerre’s and other Days,’ 8 ook 
of nine very engaging stories by F. Hopkinson Smits 
whose ‘Colonel Carter of Cartersville,’ ‘A White U= 
brella in Mexico,’ and ‘Well-Worn Roads of Spain, Hol: 
land, and Italy,’ are delightful for summer and all other 
seasons. 

A work treating of English History in a novel — 
ner, under the title of ‘England and its rulers,’ by ® 
Pomeroy Brewster and George H. Humphrey, is n0¥ ® 
press and will be issued shortly by S. C. Griggs . we 
Chicago. Special attention is given to matters relating 
to the progress in arts and letters, commerce and mana 


factures, and the habits of the people, socially, poe 
ly and religiously, during each dynasty, are fully pone 
ormauv’ 


a variety of curious and most interesting inf wont 
being brought together which has usually to be soug® 
for in purely antiquarian works. 


A paper of marked interest by Mrs. Frenc 
he daring American womon who penetrated It is 
far as Kilimanjara is a feature of the July Aren& 
the first paper writen by Mrs. Sheldon since her pene 
from the wilds of Africa, and is handsomely — : 
by pictures made from photographs taken by her we 


h-Sheldoa, 
Africa 8 





original poem. Music will be supplied by a popular or- 


the heart of the dark continent. 
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b 
nee aoe by Maturin M. Ballou. It is entitled 
boo 


‘Equatorial A merica,” andis descriptive of a visit to St. 
Thomas, Martinique, Barbadoes, and the principal capi- 
tals of South America. 
p. C. Heath & Co. announce that Mr. William E. Pual- 
sor who was for five years with Messrs. Ginn & Co., 
ve + whe has successfully managed their New York office 
the past two years, has become a member of that 


¥ “o manufacture of boots and shoes will be described 
\. Rich in the Popular Science Monthly for 
‘ugust. This is one of the illustrated series of articles 
on American Industries, and, in both the text and the 
‘tures, tells a story of wonderful progress. 

‘The Naulahka’ will be published here by Macmillan & 
e> and in London by William Heinemann. Wolcott Bal- 
estier, Mr. Kipling’s collaborator, was Mr. Heinemann’s 
nartner in the enterprise of establishing the English Li- 
heart » the Continent, snd the book will, very naturally, 
ablished in that series. It is also to appear in French 


hy Georg 


rman simultaneously with its publication in 
Henry Wood’s interesting book, ‘God’s Image in 
Man,’ has found a wide popularity. Messrs. Lee and 
Shepard state that two editions of this work were ex- 
ha ni d within a few weeks of its issue, and in response 
. demand trom abroad, an English edition has been 
‘eaued by Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 


Charles L. Webster & Co. will soon issue Mr. R. L. 
Garner's ‘Speech of Monkeys.’ Of the two parts into 
which the book is divided, the first is a record of experi- 

ents with monkeys and other animals, and the second a 
treatise on the theory of speech. 


The French and English papers have made the name 
ef Maurice Macterlinck, ‘the Belgian Shakespeare,’ 
familiar to American readers of foreign literature; but 
little or nothing has been written about the rising poet 
and dramatist of Ghent on this side of the Atlantic. 
Anyone who wishes to know what the young Belgian has 
done to justify the title bestowed upon him by a rash 
French critic will find a careful estimate of his handful 
of plays and poems in The Critic of June 25. The writer 
who introduces him to the American public is Mr. John 
Heard, Jr., whose ‘Charge for France, and Other Stories’ 
has just been published by Harper & Bros., and whose 
translation of Maeterlinck’s masterpieces will probably 
soon see the light. 

@ Good Housekeeping for July (Springfield: Clark W. 
Bryan & Co.) opens the fifteenth volume of that admira- 

e journal; and though a mid-summer number, its gener- 
ous table of contents will be found as interesting, as 
valuable and as varied as ever. It deals not alone with 
the material interests of the household, but treats in its 
careful, thoughtful and thorough way every subject of 
interest, from the making of preserves and the manage- 
ment of the laundry, to the study of the servant ques- 
tion and the cultivation of that spirit of kindly helpful- 
ness and consideration which gives to the home its 
vital spirit. 

The ‘Robin Hood of Vermont’ is the title aptly given 
to Ethan Allen by the Vermont historian, the late Henry 
Hall, whose Life of Ethan Allen is to be published im- 
mediately by D. Appleton & Co. For many years Mr. 
Hall has engaged in a search for material regarding the 
life of his subject, one of the boldest, bravest and most 
picturesque figures in American history. The author has 
found that the character of Ethan Allen had been often 
misconstrued and misrepresented, and in this book he has 
endeavored to describe the man as he really was. The 
result is a volume which reads like a romance, presenting 
as it does vivid pictures of the Green Mountain Boys, the 
dramatic capture of Ticonderoga, the attack on Montreal, 
life in British prisons, the curious negotiations regarding 
the independence of Vermont. The aim of the author 
has been, however, to depict Allen's personality, and to 
‘hrow some new light upon the character of one who has 
deen often violently assailed. Allen’s own letters have 
‘een feebly drawnupon. The mass of material which 
has been examined has included matter not utilized before, 
and the result is an impartial and careful picture of 
Allen's associations and habits of thought and action, 
which, it is believed, can not be neglected by Americans 
‘nterested in the history of their own country. 

While talking of Trowbridge’s work at Lee & Shep- 
ard’s, writes Mr. Wingate to The Critic, I learned an 
‘nteresting fact in which all admirers of his work—and 
Chen ‘re many among the old as well as the young— 
eed. ‘nterested. It seems that one day, not long ago, 
ae: ne was in his publisher’s office talking over his 
ooks, he was asked which ones he regarded with the 

avor. He replied that to him his best works, 
rs toen point of view, were ‘Neighbor Jackwood,’ 
‘ekham Brothers Tide Mill,’ ‘Little Master’ and ‘His 


meh + ell His friends who put the inquiry had sup- 
; ¢ would mention ‘Cudjo’s Cave,’ for thas perhaps 


“88 alarger sale th 
See it is not in his list. antennas rem > 


‘Jersey Villas’ is the title of Henry James’s last story, 


the open} 
Cosmopolits chapters of which will be found in the Jaly 


BOS 


ton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston) have published a new Y Frederick Warne & Co. 








N COMMONWEALTH. 





,N. ¥., will at once commence 
the issue of a new serial library, to be known as the 


EDUCATIONAL. 











National Novel Series, in paper covers, well printed, 
and on good paper. The first issue will be ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
followed at monthly intervals by ‘Night and Morning,’ 
‘Heart of Midlothian’ and other standard novels. 


The August Century will contain an illustrated arti- 
cle on ‘An Ascent of Fuji the Peerless.’ Japan’s great | p 


the first two are considered the proper spellings. 
In the August number of the American Angler will be | # 


‘Fish and Fishing in American Waters,’ which will be ° 
continued in each issue until the subject is practically 
exhausted. The July number contains much interesting 
matter. 


RANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 


and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations, The methods and the 


ractical results of these classes are |jwarmly commended by 


sacred mountain {s called variously Fuji-no-yama, Fuji- | leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
*uj ? " 1 train- 

san, Fujiyama, Fusiyama, > , but of the country. Those who wish to secure thorough norma 
~ wsiyame, and Fajt plain ead simple, We ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 


nd the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 


commenced a series of illustrated papers by the editor on full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 


articulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart- 


ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 


PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 
Please mention this Publication. 646 Washington St., Boston. 





St. Nicholas Magazine has been getting suggestions 
from its readers as to a national song. ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’ seems to havethe strongest existing 


the words but thinks well of the music, makes the novel 
proposition to fit the words ‘My Country "tis of Thee’ to 
the music of ‘The Star-Spengled Banner.’ 
St. Nicholas suggests that she seek some quiet place and 
try the effect of mixing the two very cautiously. 


Mr. Stanwood’s ‘ History of Presidential Elections,’ 


and leading figures in all the Presidential Elections held 
in the United States. It will be revised and completed 
to date for 1892 by adding the result of the election in 
1888, and by including the nominations and platforms of 
the parties of the campaign this year. 


great interest to all intelligent citizens. 


A Critic reviewer calls attention to a peculiarity in 
the character of John Northwick—namely, his mechanical 
conscience about trifles in the face of stupendous wrong- 
doing. This is hardly a peculiarity. We see it, year in 
and year out, in people whom we know to be depraved in 


terms with truth. Yet they would hand back five cents 
if overpaid in making change, and feel that their ‘honor’ 
demarded it. Financial crookedness is bad enough, but 
if there is any better or worse in sin it will not be the 
very blackest on the list, by any means. 


There is a good deal of variety in the July number of 
the Magazine of Art, (New York: Cassell Pub. Co.) both 
in illustration and text. The frontispiece is an etching 
by J. Dobie, from the painting. ‘Circe’ by J. W. Water- 
house, A. R. A. The opening article of the number is 
Mr. Heinemann’s second paper on ‘The Royal Academy,’ 
which is fally illustrated, two of the illustrations show- 
ing Sir John Everett Millaisin a somewhat new line of 
painting. Erom this we turn to a paper on ‘Scenic Art’ 
by Professor Herkomer, which is illustrated by drawings 
of ‘Actors in Motion,’ as seen from different points of 
view. An interesting paper on ‘The Pupil of the Eye as 
a Factor in Expression,’ is contributed by Samuel Wilks, 
M. D. 





BUSSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University). 
FOREST HILLS, MASS. 
This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 


is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may bere be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information, 
address Prof. FRANUIS H. STONE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 





Send for catalogue to 
Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A.M., Principal. 


NATURAL HISTORY CAMP FOR BOYS. 


LAKE QUINSIGAMOND, WORCESTEHR, MASS.] 








Wigwam Hill. Open July 6th to August 3ist. Established 1885. 
Endorsed by the Boys and by leading Educators. Athletic 
Sports, Military Drill, Swimming, Boating, Study of Nature. In- 
sures a healthful and profitable summer vacation. 
For prospectus, address 





W. H. RBAYMENTON, 
Worcester, Maas. 


DESKS, 
















Bit 


~ Chairs. — 
nN Office Furniture. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE . 


= | oniange 





{ 








NEW YORK SALESKOOM, 19 BEEKMAN 8ST. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. First to teach 


claim to that honor, but one young person,who objects to | *e system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Mass. 





The editor of | @CHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
July 7—Aug. 17, 1891. 
Daily lectures in ECONOMICS, HISTORY OF RELIGION anl 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a recognized authority in | Eraics. For program with full particulars apply to the Secretary , 
regard to the circumstances, issues, political bearings, | 5: Bures Weston, 118 South 12th St., Philadelphia. 





ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
ANDOVER, N. H. 
Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 


of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
It is full of facts | Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
of great value to all political speakers and editors, and of | Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
for catalogue to 


Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


Me THROOP’S SCHOOL, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
For Young Ladies and Children. 


College Preparatory or 


heart and life, who would not hesitate to be false to the | Special Courses. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 
; . se8. Re-opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 
most sacred obligations, and who are not on speaking en a ae 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
Address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 











‘ fleld and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 


Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 
THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 
HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. 
Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 


happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 





lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction grounds all admirable in equipment. 


Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


LJARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 


lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises u 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. | aistriputed. Its infirmaries are pat. daily and prec tram.sip 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 


nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 


of materials. For information address 


Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury 8t., Boston. 





ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 

FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren B 
Cheney, D.D., President; Rey. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
¥F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rey. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam: H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 28. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $180. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 

e unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 
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TO TROJAN HELEN. 


BY W. G. VAN TASSELL SUTPHEN. 


Thy heart is a restless sea, 
Scourged white by windy whips; 
A fathom deep 
Lies dreamlers Sleep 
With Silence at her lips. 


Thy heart is a garden sweet 
Wherein all greenness grows. 
Whose blood was shed 
That burn 8 80 red 
The biush upon the rose? 


Thy heart is a desert voic2 
That ever lureth men, 
Unrecking scath, 
Upon a path 
That turneth not again. 


Thy reartis a palace fair, 
Where all the world is guest; 
With one, strait room 
Where none may come 
Save he who loveth best. 


Thy heart is the world’s desire 
for which men strive in vain. 
Yet thy love lost 
Were worth the cost 
Another's heart to gain. 


—[Seribner. 


ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


CHAT 


Dr. Talmage and wife have left England 
for Russia to meet the vessel from America 
hearing grain for the starving Russians—a 
contribution which he was largely instru 
mental in procuring. 


The French statesman, M. Jules Simon, 
has writt)n a preface for ‘The Art of Liv- 
ing,’ a treatise on health by his son Doctor 
Gu-tave Simon. 


Paderewski has been spending a few days 
in Paris, and dovs not Intend to return to 
London before October. Meantime he will, 
after a short stay inthe French capital, eo 
to some of the European watering places. 


Rockwocd Hoar, son of the senator, says 
there is no truth in the reports that his 
father is threatened with serious trouble 
from hiseves. He is rapidly recovering, 
and at last accounts had accepted an invi- 
tation from Lord Chief Justice Coleridge 
to accompany him on the northern circuit. 


Dr. M. F. Howley, the new Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Newfoundland, is the first 
native of that island to attain the honor. 
He is a prolific historical writer, and is 
fayorably known to American fishermen 
who visit Newfoundland. 


The Rev. Dr. E. Winchester Donald, 
rector of the Church of the Ascension in 
New York, has accepted the position of 
preacher at Harvard University, to which 
he was recently elected. 


Palmer Cox, the artist, is a bachelor, tal' 
and thin, with light hair, a moustache, and 
face tanned by the sun and wind. He gets 
letters every day from children who write 
about the Brownies and ask for his auto- 
graph, and every one of these letters Mr. 
Cox endeavors to answer with his own 
hand. He is a native of Quebec, and began 
his active career as a railroad employé, 


Hiram Camp of New Haven, who gave 


the $25,000 with which Dwight Moody 
erected his famous school up at Northfleld, 





| The sultan of Johore is preparing for the 

Chicago Exhibition a village showing the 
Malay industries. He will probably go 
ge? to the exhibition. 


The real reason why the Duke of Argyll 
|has been created a Duke of the United 
| Kingdom is said to have been the desire of 
the Queen to make secure the posi ion of 
the Marquis of Lorne. The husbana of 
her grand-daughter is a duke of the United 
Kingdom entitled to sit in the House of 
| Lords. The husband of her daughter is 
still only a commorer, and had his father 
died before the recent creation, the Mar- 
quis of Lorne could only have taken his 
seat in the House of Lords as Baron Sund- 
ridge. in which case the Duke of Fife 
would have outranked him greatly. 


Hon. J. D. Washburn of Worcester, 
United States Minister to Switzerland, will 
resign bis position and return home in Sep- 
tember. He has been abroad three years. 


Edwin Ellis, some of whose famous 
Southdown sheep are to be exhibited in 
this couatry at the coming World’s Fair, is 
not only a great land owner and an ener- 
eetic business man, but also a philanthro- 
phist. He has built near his home in Sur- 
rey, England, au experimental row of neat 
cottaucs for his tenants, an ideal school- 
house and a clubhouse for the people, and 
his daughter has a wood-carving class 
among the tenants. 


Verestchagin, the famous artist, has de- 
cided to give up his nomadic life and to 
make Moscow his home. Heis to sell his 
studio in Paris, and to purchase one in the 
ancient capital, where he proposes to paint 
a series of pictures representing scenes in 
the war of 1812. It is said that he has 
sold his paintings which deal with the re- 
cent Turkish war for 150,000 roubles—a 
rather better price than he received for 
those sold in the United States. 


A fair autograph-sceker recently induced 
Dr. Briggs to describe ‘heresy’ for her in 
writing. He wrote: ‘‘Heresy is anything 
in doctrine or practice that departs from 
the mind of the Church as officially defined.” 


Cella Thaxter, the poetess, is a tall, hand- 
some woman of 57, whose snow white hair 
tipples above a dark face and brilliant but 
darkeyes. She spends every summer at 
the Isle of Shoals. 


Dr. Brown-Sequard has not lost faith in 
his famous elixir, despite the attacks made 
upon it. At a recent meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences he declared that its 
use had made him ten years younger and 
that thousands of people had been cured 
with it. 


A gratifying announcement was made by 
President Slocum, at the recent commence- 
ment exercises of Colorado College, to the 
effect that the Hon. N. P. Coburn, of New- 
ton, Mass., bas endowed the college with 
$50,000, for the purpose of erecting a 
library building. 


J. A. Bailey, the circus man, was con- 
siderably astonished and not a little annoy- 
ed by the report that he was insane. He 
was in Chicago when the story gained cur- 
rency here in the East, and a flood of tele- 
grains of inquiry poured in upon him. Ile 
declares that not even his bodily health is 
impaired, to say nothing of his mental 
soundness. The only illness he ever had, 
he says, was an attack of dyspepsia, in 
1885. 


Patti has several pet birds at Craig-y-Nos, 
which she brought from New York. One 
is a parrot that accompanies ber songs, not 


has in the last year added $75,00@ to the | merely imitating the trills and roulades of 


endowment. 


boys in attendance. 
It is now stated that Mr. 


ite th ning ode for th *s 
we atoms When ond notte ia y need he exclaimed : ‘Oh, doctor, I’m so sick.” 
broached he was unable to give a definite 
answer, but improved health now permits 


at Chicago. 


him to do so. The title is still a secret. 


M. Zola, in writing his latest novel, 


It is twelve years or so since 
tne school opened, and there are now 136 | 


| his mistress, but putting in some original 
touches of his own. Another of the par- 
rots for along time kept mute, until one 


Whittier will day a doctor appeared on the scene to at- 


tend to a sore throat of his mistress, when 





How a Duke is Made. 


The Pall Mall Gazette describes in rather 


which took him fifteen months, is said to | flippant fashion the antiquated ceremonies 


have filled 1033 sheets of paper. 


There- 





in the House of Lords on the recent ccca- 


upon the Figaro improves the occasion | Sion when Prince George was made Duke 
with some further statistics, such as that Of York. Punctually at 4 o'clock, says the 
M. Zola used 500 goose-quills, of which 225 ; Gazette, a procession in single file solemn- 


had white and the remainder yellow beaks, 
except for the last chapter, which he wrote 
with a steel nib so as to be more forcible; 
that he consumed 5 1-4 pints of black ink, 


ly entered the chamber. It was headed by 
the Black Rod, in all the medieval courtli- 
ness of his sombre suit, followed by Sir 
| Willoughby De Eresby, the Lord Chamber- 


and half a pint cf red (which inspires him | !ain, holding a naked sword at attention, 
when his imagination fails), and that he | 8nd the Knight at Arms, Sir Albert Woods, 
was twice compelled to renew his blotting- | 1 @ most gorgeous costume of almost solid 


pad on account of accidents with the ink- | gold. 





These were followed by three 


stand; with other details of similar impor- | figures in robes of scarlet and ermine—the 


tance. 


‘*As to the novel itself,” concludes | Prince of Wales, Prince George, and the 


another sprightly contemporary, ‘‘we say ! Duke of Connaught. 


nothing. That is of no importance.” 


Madame Emma Nevada, the singer, bas peers sitting. 


;. They all advanced from the door oppos- 
/ite the throne and were received by the 
They bowed to the Lord 


recently been making a tour of Spain, and Chancellor, and he in reply took off his 


received great ovations in Granada and 


Malaga. 


triangular hat several times. They 


An imposing dinner was given advanced to the Lord Chancellor and 


in her honor at Gibraltar by the officers of Prince George offered him a mighty roll of 


the King’s Royal Rifles. 


Her husband, Dr. 


parchment which he had been carrying 


Palmer, was the only civilian who was with great discomfort up the length of the 


present among tke gentlemen, and the lady chamber. 


Finding it heavy, the Chancellor 


guests of the occasion were the wives of handed it over to the clerk, who in his turn 


the officers. 


tock it to the table, and, standing in front 
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of the royal figures, read out the royal 
warrant, whereby Prince George became 
the Duke of York. 

It was a long and tedious business, full 
of old and quaint ceremonial words—an 
echo of centuries past that sounded oddly 
in that modern scene. The warrant read, 
the reading clerk stepped back, and 
another clerk stepped forward with a 
large gilt Prayer Book in his hand, and 
the form of an oath. He handed the oath 
to Prince George, who read it in a firm 
voice, though he was evidently very nerv- 
ous. He then kissed the book, and the 
ceremony of installation seemed to be com- 
plete. 

By no means. These ceremonies are 
nothing if not exhaustive. The little pro- 
cession then marched up to the Lord 
Chancellor, who again removed the tri- 
angular hat. This was followed by a little 
promenade round the chamber, to which 
the procession was instigated by the very 
obvious whisperings of the Knight at 
Arms. The Duke of Connaught seemed 
to think that they were going rather a long 
way round to get to the throne, and looked 
back very reluctantly, but seeing that he 
would be left alone if he stopped he hur- 
ried after. 

After a iong perambulation of the cham- 
ber and many more bowings and scrapings, 
the procession arrived by the throne. The 
Prince of Wales took his seat, and Prince 
George, at the solicitous invitation of the 
Knight at Arms, succeeded in finding his. 
Similiarly coached, he immediately rose 
and took off his hat tothe Lord Chancellor 
and sat again. The Lord Chancellor did 
the sane, and this manceuvre was repeated 
several times. Prince George had evidently 
practiced this part. He rose with a jerk 
which was quite astonishingly naval, as if 
the Knight at Arms had whispered to him, 
**Tention!” 

The Princes then moved from their 
seats with an air of genuine relief. Prince 
George shook hands with the Chancellor, 
and the whole front Opposition bench 
cleared off like so many naughty boys in 
case the Princes might wish to take their 
places on the Dukes’ seat. But this dan- 
ger passed off, and the royalties went 
straight out by the door behind the throne, 
and the House passed on to the automatic 
process of running through bills. 

But while they were thus occupied, sud- 
denly there enters from behind King 
Demos, in the shape of three very drowsy 
attendants, who seize Prince George's 
throne and carry it off. Surely it was not 
an omen? 


The Last of the Edelweiss. 

The edelweiss (Gnaphalium leontopo- 
dium) has been hunted from one point of 
refuge to another among the Alps till it has 
been almost exterminated in its native 
home. 

One of the most beautiful and quaint of 
the moutain flowers is condemmed to ex- 
tinction, says the Cornhill Magazine, be- 
cause tourists in Switzerland consider 
themselves bound by fashion to wear a 
couple of dried specimens in their hats or 
send them home gummed to acard. In 
one or two of the cantons the Government 
has interfered to save the persecuted plant, 
and has seta fine on the pluckiug of its | 
beautiful white, fluffy flowers. 

The edelwiess does not submit readily to 
cultivation in gardens. It will indeed 
grow when planted in a rockery, but it de- 
generates early, the flowers assuming a 
green hue in place of snowy white, and the 
petals losing their curious wool. 

Portraits of Columbus. 

Genoa is rich in the relics of Columbus. 
In the City Hall of Genoa, says Harper’s 
Weekly, is a mosaic portrait of the Admi- 
ral, somewhat modified from the De Bry’s 
Columbus. No one has as yet decided 
which isthe authentic portrait of Colum- 
bus, and perhaps we have created one. If 
the Duke of Veragua is to be credited, 
the Yanez picture is the oldest Spanish 
portrait of Columbus. It was discovered 
in Granada in 1763, and when cleaned 
showed lettering declaring it to be a pict- 
ure of Columbus. Giulio Romano’s pic- 
tures of Columbus and Vespucci, in two 
medallions belonging to the Genoese munic- 
ipalitvy, are among its choicest treasures. 
The head of Columbus follows somewhat 
the method of the painter. The bust of 
Columbus is taken from one in terra-cotta 
modelled by the sculptor Bozzano. It is 
closer tothe latter-day conventional type 
of Columbus. 
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Articles of Permanent Value are | 
Published Weekly in 


fH BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


\l] persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
societies of Boston will be interested in the prempt publication, each week, of some 
ne of the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 
Ip its recent issues Toe COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 
Dec. 5.—THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 5S. C. CHANDLER, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. 
12.—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. S. SHALer, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
26.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
WaD.LIn, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. (Original for this journal.) 
J. B. HaRRISON. 

4292. Jan. 2.—THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
| Samugt H. Scupper, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
‘ 16.—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. Jonn Trevor: read by 

T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 
23.—THE GYPSY MOTH. Cuarves V. Ritey, before the Lowell Institute. 


30.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. Russe t, before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Feb. 13.—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) Jonn,Rironim, Jr. 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. (Original for this Journal.) Wu.L1AM 
CorpLty WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. Gegrorce Baur, before the American 
Antiquarian Society. 
20.—VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Jon Rircuie, JR. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. Eapert C. 
Smytu, before the American Antiquarian Society. 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President 
Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. 8S. C. CHANDLER, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. 
March 5.—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. (Original for this Journal.) 
W. Henry WINSLOW. 
12.—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. Henry P. Curtis, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. M. Harriotr, before the Royal 
f Meteorological Society. 
‘“ 10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Mzap, before the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 
26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. 








WILLIAM Morris 


; Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 
' 

This publication wit be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 
promptly, in full and complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 

he possessor of a file of Tak CommMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 
thought of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 

He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. He is 
BR abreast of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 
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RESTFUL BURIAL GROUNDS. | 


[From Garden and Forest. | 


Twoarticles published recently In these | 
columns call attention to the charm of | 
burial grounds where the attention is not 
distracted by decorations inappropriate to | 
the scene, and the writer commends the 
Walnut Hills Cemetery, in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, and the Quaker burial 
grounds for their absence of showy adorn- 
ment and monumental display. 

We have already stated that it is the ef- 
fort of superintendents and trustees of 
burial grounds to so dispose them that 
there may bea certain unity of design in 
their arrangement, and to make the parts 
subordinate to an agreeable whole; but 
there is a difficulty in reconciling the pub- 
lic to any inference with what seems an 
individual privilege, and it is hard to make 
people realize that what is of great signifi- | 
cance to them may be a fatal blot in the 
whole picture as it presents itself to the 
general eye. But the,education of taste 
goes on imperceptibly; given the canon, 
and in time it will commend itself to all; 
though the general instinct now is that 
every one has aright to express his sense 
of loss and his revognition of the value of 
the departed in such fashion as may seem 
to him appropriate. But, as in crowded 
grave-yards, the lack of beauty becomes 
more apparent asthe work of the stone-cut- 
ter overpowers the work of nature, and 
this shows that somewhere a halt must be 
cried to personal fancy, and an endeavor 
made to introduce permanent beauty. 

Those who remember the great ceme- 
terles near our larger cities as they were 
fifty years ago, when their fine natural ad- 
vantages of hill and dale, of wide outlook, 
or shadowy recess, were only here and 
there interrupted by grave-stones, and con- 
trast them with their present aspect of 
closely crowded iron and marbie, must re- 
gret that some controlling taste did not 
long ago intervene to preserve all that 
beauty by insisting upon monuments so 
small and unobtrusive that the trees and 
natural loveliness of glade and elevation 
would still be the most apparent features 
of the spot rather than painful rows of 
glaring marble, often violent in design and 
imperfect in execution, or masses of 
flowers and colored leaves that are more 
curious thad beautiful and appropriate. 
To this degree of taste people must be edu- 
cated, and their expression of ornament 
controlled until they arrive themselves at 
the point where their own understanding 
commends a chaste and simple record of 
the departed in lieu of striking monument 
or elaborate inscription. What men like 

is a sure test of their esthetic development 
and refinement, but even the artistic sense 
is the result of long and careful training 
and of constantly reiterated precept and of 
carefully studied example. 

Since a cemetery must of necessity be 
conventional, as few monuments or grave- 
stones depart from some well-known and 
often repeated pattern, it seems right that 
such conventionality should be subordinate 
to a general plan which should combine all 
detail in one fair and noble conception of 
satisfying and restful beauty; so that a 
burial ground ought to be endeared to us, 
not only by the memory of those who sleep 
there, but by the grand groups of trees, the 
well-considered arrangements of shrubs 
and flowers appropriate to the scene, which 
would give to the whole ground a dignity 
and impressiveness forever to be associated 
in men’s minds with those they have loved 
and lost. With the consciousness that 
years will increase and not detract from 
the beauty of the hallowed spot, affection- 
ate thoughts can cluster around that 
serene resting-place, and draw us thither 
more and more willingly. For such a re- 
sult canons of taste are imperatively Jneces- 
sary, and a few simple ones at least may be 
laid down for the guidance of those who 
earnestly desire to know what is truly be- 
fitting for so dear a spot. 

In the first place it is admitted that no 
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ain cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 
Marrhea. 2c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists 
throughout the work!. Be sure andask for “MRS. 
WINSI Ow's SOOTHING SYRUP.” 


Investment Properties 
FOR SALE. 








Send for Catalogue. 


- Smith Premier Typewriter Co, 


25 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Several desirable estates, 





trally located and yielding f : 
y 4 . Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 
5 to 6 per cent. 


INVESTMENTS. 


eee i 0 CONCERTS 


SEVENTH SEASON. 


Ca Orchestra of 50. 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, Coni 


EVERY EVENING 8 TO 1. 


Tickets now on sale at Music Ha! 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. R. M. FIELD... .ceeeceseeeescece Ma: 


Agr 


‘Laugh and the World Laughs With Yow 
8RD WEEK! CONTINUED SUCCEss: 
The Charming Comedy, 


BY PROXY 


As produced by Mr. CHARLES MATHEWs 
COMPANY, with Mr. A. 8. LIPMAN 
and a Perfect Cast 


Even’gs at 8 Wed. and Sat. at2 
Preceded by a Grand Promenade ( 
wees: Reserved Seats, 50 an 


Atchison, Topeka & Sal ah 
Railroad Uompal 


P.O, Box M6. No. 95 Milk St. Boston, July 1, )@ 





Income Bond Conversion 
UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 


Income Bonds are now being received for 
change into Second Mortgage Bonis, Class 4 
under the Plan of Conversion, in effect J 
1892, by the following-appointed agencic 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK. 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’way, New York City. 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
8 Bishopgate-within, London, E. C. 


All expenses of transmission of bonds deliver 
at either of the above agencies will be paid by! 
Atchison Company. 

Pending preparation of engraved bonds, the 
work upon which is proceeding with despate 
Negotiable Certificates of the Company an 
pository will be delivered Income Bondholders, | 
be exchanged without unnecessary (ielay for we 
former in due course. 


THESE CERTIFICATES HAVE BEEN 
LISTED ON THE STOCK EXCHANGES 
IN BOSTON, NEW YORK AND ABROAD. 


Income Bond Scrip of any class wil! be receive: 
for exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts 
not 'ess than $100, and in even hundreds or (hour 
ands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for er 
change, under Circular 63 of Oct. 15, 1559, up 
presenting their bonds to any of the Agencies 
mentioned, can effect the original and present «© 
changes at the same time. 


TO ENABLE THE COMPANY AND ITs 
AGENCIES TO PROMPTLY CARRY oUt 
THE EXCHANGE OFFERED HE REIN, 
HOLDERS SHOULD DEPOSIT THEIB 
INCOUE BONDS BEFOREJULY 1, 1892. 


ing this Plan and applications for Circulars 
blanks for use thereunder can be made of 82) 
the above agencies and of J. W. REI NHABT 
VICE PRESIDENT, ATCHISON on 
MILK STREET, BOSTON. By order of te 
Board of Directors. 
GEORGE C. MAGOUN, ‘ 
J. W. a Vice President 


E. A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 





French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing end real ug 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 & 





A large amount of money to CONSUMPTION. 


-2 T have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
loan at 4 to 4 1-2 per cent. ase thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cared, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWo BOTTLES FREE, with 
| a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who wi" .end me their Express and P. O. address, 
T. A. Slum, M. C.. 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


dae Le Paris. France, and Union Parl ; & 
this ci 


EXAMINATIONS FOR SEPTEN- 
BER ENTRANCES 10 








W. A. SMITH, MISS O. L. JOST, 


Real Estate & Mortgage Broker, Stenographer and Type-Writer, 


Chauncy-Hall Schoo 


@ 

These would be better made ‘eat 
practicable, while the last year's #1" 
are fresh in mind. The schoolbous’\” 
Boylston St.) is now open daily from °" 








-BOSTON. 
| Telephone, Boston, _3342. - 


| {120 TREMONT STREET, 
17 MILK STREET. 


Room 75. 
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The Czar’s Weakness. 





sneman of the Czar, who visits 
Pi a uy, and wbo is well known 
Russ’ --ankness a8 Well as fairness, told 
wn deog - ‘months ago, writes Poultney 
ie ow in Harper's Magazine, that many 
Bees things dove by the alleged order of 
‘were repugnant to that ruler’s 
The prince’s conversation might 

ne eumnmarized in this way: 
" Ae cander has no idea of doing wrong 
a1 His heart is fall of kindness. 
‘i happy only when surrounded by his 


of the ¢ 
the Czar 


‘ ngs 


reenibe 


spa 


s ne that the foulest maladminis- 
tration and persecution are going on all 
ot him: Dat he, poor fellow, is incapa- 
.¢ eeeing them. He hears only the 
re orts ef ministers, who kaow that he 
os not like to be worried, 
rhe poor man is so burdened with fat 
that he can scarcely do apy work; his 
erament is sluggish; he lacks intelli- 
nce: when be signs papers he has no 
ea that be is doing more than an exercise 
n penmanship. 
‘He is physically and mentally Incapable 
of supervising any department of the 
ryment—not even the military; and as 
s consequence the country is left entirely 
Micials, who divide up power amongst 
selves, and do what they can to remain 
| only quote enough of this prince’s re- 
marks to explain how itis that abuses con- 
n a country nominally governed by a 
neace-loving Czar, for it opens a 
evista of what might be were he 
sed to be personally cruel. It makes 
udder to think of the day when the 
resent Czarowitz shall mount the throne. 


Dog-Hunting in New York. 





The hunt begins before daylight, say six 
clock in the winter-time and three o’clock 
the summer. The party, says Harper's 
Weekly, ordinarily consists of two men 
with one horse and a covered wagon—an 
id baker’s wagon—with a strong wire 
grating closing the rear, and a trap-door 
sing the front. 
rhe dogs are caught with the bare hands, 
the men making no more of being bitten 
if the animals were mosquitoes. 
Some greenhorn dog-catcher uses a net, 
and goes charging about on a wagon like a 
anatic polo-player, but he is derided alike 
by men and dogs, and soon finds there is 
thing like the bare hands. The animals 
thus caught are of all kinds, big and little, 
dand young, gentle and simple, grave 
and gay, male and female. Some are like 
raging demons, and therein lies the oppor- 
tunity for adventure. 
‘o amateur sportsmen who may desire to 
try this new source of excitement and ad- 
venture a few suggestions may be of ser- 


Vice 


|. As you approach the dog, look him 
iarely in the eye and smile. 
Make some remark about his health 
or good appearance. 
Have yourright arm extended 
| length. 
t. Seize one of his hind legs in your 
ght hand, whirl him swiftly up in the air 
1nd round and round your head. 

5. Keep whirling him swiftly till you 
ireable to throw him into your enc.osed 
wagon. 

\ course of Indian-club swinging should 
precede the first efforts of the amateur; 
t f the directions given above are closely 

‘wed there is no danger in ninety per 
of cases. In the other ten per cent. 
unters will probably be used by bull- 

‘ogs as exceptions to prove the rule. 


its 
f 


A Japanese Garden. 

Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, in the July Atlan- 
’, Writes thus of his garden in Japan: 
Those antique garden walls, high-mossed 
iow their ruined coping of tiles, seem to 
aut out even the murmur of the city’s 
life. There are no sounds but the voices 

rds, the shrilling of semi, or, at long, 
azy intervals, the solitary plash of a div- 
Ing frog. Nay, those walls seclude me 
‘rom much more than city streets. Out- 
“idethem hums the changed Japan of tele- 
grapls and newspapers and steamships; 


Within dwell the all-reposing peace of 
nature and the dreams of the sixteenth 


century. 





ws here is a charm of quaintness in the 
, Fy air, & faint sense of something view- 
le os and Sweet all about one; perhaps the 
,. © haunting of dead ladies who looked 
~~ the ladies of the old picture-books, 
~ by 50 lived here when all this was new. 
se in the summer light—touching the 
Bray, strange shapes of stone, thrilling 
rough the foliage of the long-loved trees 
enemy is the tenderness of a phantom 
— ants... are the gardens of the 
ll he future will know them only as 
hoes che eetions of a forgotten art, 
Hose charm no genius may reproduce. 





Ripans Tabules : for sour stomach. 
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Inscriptions on the Catacombs. 


portant lessons if we have patience to ex- 
amine the tombs in detail. Let us glance, 
writes G. Boissier in Harper's Weekly, for 
a moment at the inscriptions which time 
has not yet rendered illegible. 

Most of them consist but of one or two 
lines—the name and age of the defunct, 
the date of his death—just enough to 
guide those who came to pray on anniver- 
saries at his grave. Was hea slave ora 
free man? Was he rich or poor? Was he 
“& magistrate or a private citizen? What 
are these earthly distinctions when the 
soul is about to appear before its Savior? 
Nor need we seek for the compliments 
with which epitaphs are generally over- 
laden. At the most we have now and then 
the cry of some mother unable to contain 
her grief, who tells us of the child she has 
just lost, that it was a sweet and innocent 
little soul. 

Now and then, too, we come across one 
of those symbols which remind the faith- 
ful of their common belief—the anchor, 
the fish, the dove, and some pious formu- 


hopes of those who survive—such 
‘“‘God be with thee,” or ‘‘Rest in peace.” 
How many things are brought vividly be- 
fore us by this simplicity, this repressed 
sorrow, this faith which seems too deep 
for words! Nothing brings us into closer 
rapport with primitive Christianity than do 
these tombs. 


Some Summer Books 


FAR FROM TODAY. 


A VOLUME OF STORIES. By GERTRUDE 
HALL. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


The titles are: 
TRISTIANE. THE SONS OF PHILEMON. SERVIROL. 
SYLVANUS. THEODOLIND. SHEPHERDS. 


TOLD IN THE GATE. 


A VOLUME OF ORIENTAL STORIES IN 
BLANK VERSE. By ARLO BATES, author of 
“Berries of the Briar,” etc. Square 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


A MEMOIR OF HONORE DE 
BALZAC. 


Compiled and written by KATHERINE PRESCOTT 
WoORMELEY. With Portrait by Eugene Giraud 
12mo. Half Russia, uniform with the Novels’ 
Price, $1.50. 


A BOOK 0’ NINE TALES. 


With Interludes. By ARLO BATES, author of “A 
Lad’s Love,” etc. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


POWER THROUGH RE- 
POSE. 


By ANNIE PAYSON CALL. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


PASTELS OF MEN. 


First and Second Series. 


By PAUL BourGet. Translated by Miss Worme- 
ley. 2vols. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00 each. 


THE NEW HARRY AND 
LUCY. 


A Story of the Boston of Today. By Epwarp E. 
and LucreTiA P. HALE. Illustrated by H. D, 
Hale. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


MISS BROOKS. 


AStory. By ELIzA ORNE WHITE, author of “A 
Browning Courtship.” 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A VIOLIN OBLIGATO. 


And Other Stories. By MARGARET Crosby. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


HER GREAT AMBITION. 


A Story. By ANNE RICHARDSON EaRLE. 16mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.00. 


A QUESTION OF LOVE. 


A Story of Swiss Life. Translated from the 
French of T. Combe, by ANNIE R. RamsEy, 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 








Sold by alt booksellers, and sent by mail postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


BOSTON: 


W. . WaiSktY 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 


E. 
5 gallon. Orders by mail or expres 


promptly attended to. 
DIXON BROS., 








41 and 42 Commercial Wharf. 


la which expresses in a brief sentence the | 
as: | 





} 
} 


The Catacombs teach us other more im- | 


ROBERTS BROS., Publishers, | 





FOR YOURSELF. — 


WHY DO YOU SUFFER with 
Itching and Bleeding 
PILES ? 


Lady Poor’s Ointment 


Stops the itching and bleeding, quickly heals 
all ulcers and ulcerating surfaces, and removes 
the tumors. 

Pure Spruce Gums and Extracts of Plants 
have produced an OINTMENT which will 
prove 


THE HEALER OF ALL PAINS, 


The trial of LADY POOR’S OINTMENT will 
convince the sufferer that there is a Balm for 
all Aches and Pains. 

Mothers try it on your throbbing breasts 
and aching nipples, and you will find relief 
speedily. 


POISON FROM IVY can be cured quickly; Old Ulcers will yield to this remedy; Boils, 
Carbuncles, Swellings, all Eruptions of the Skin, Wounds of all kinds, Salt Rheum, 
can be Lpey op cured by LADY POOR's OINTMENT. 

Kept by dr uggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., BATH, N. H. 


Weeks & Potter, Carter, Carter & Hilham, Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Wholesale 
Druggists, Boston, Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Cook, Everett & Pennell, 


Portland, Maine, Cutler Bros. 


WORDS 


IN SEASON. 


SERIES OF SERMON 


BY 





HOWARD H. BROWN, 
FRANCIS B. HORNBROOKE, 
EDWARD E,. HALE, 
CHARLES F, DOLE, 


The authors of this series of sermons, 


issued in this four-fold form, unite in 
the plan primarily to provide a regular 
supply of tracts for the post-office dis- 
tribution of their several churches, and 
their members. 

Single copies of the series of twenty 


sent bv mail, One Dollar for the 


series. The sermons of either preacher, 
separately, will be sent for Thirty- 
five cents the series. The bound 
volume will be $1.50. 


For further particulars address, 


J.STILMAN SMITH & CoO., 


8 HAMILTON PLACE, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
FAST EXPRESS TRANS, 


HOOSAC TUNNEL 
ROUTE, 


SARATOGA 


On and after July 4, 1892 (Sundays excepted). 








Leave Arrive 

| Boston. Saratoga 

; 9.00 A. M.....DAY EXPRESS..........3.35 P. M. 
} 11.00 A. M.....SARATOGA SPECIAL..4.30 P. M. 
| 11.30 A. M....-PASSENGER........... --7.30 P.M. 


Elegant Palace Parlor Cars. 

For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Cars 
| or further information, apply at 250 Wasning- 
| tom street, or at Passenger Station, Cause: 
| way street, Boston, - R. WATSON, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Ripans Tabules cure jaundice, 








MUSIC 


WITHOUT A TEACHER, 


(EUREKA METHOD.) 























Organ Wiancr’s ‘‘Eurcka” In- 

§ struction books do for you 
With the Winner Instruc- 
ion Book for any instrument 
you can learn to play any sim. 
ple, easy piece of music on that 
instrument as quickly as by 
employing a teacher once a 
week. 


Piano, 
Violin, 


' 
an 
B J9; You do not need to know any- 
hing about music, as these 
ooks teach all the rudiments, 
nd explain the meaning of all 
musical terms. They are simple 
nd FULLY ILLUSTRAT. 
ED, 


Cornet, 
Flute, 


Besides the instruction pages, 
ach book contains nearly a 
hundred well-chosen pieces for 
that especial instrument. This 
lone would cost from $2.00 to 
3.00if purchased separately. 


Guitar, 


Piccolo, 


They are intended for pupils 
living at a distance from the 
neic teacher, or those whose 
neans will not enable them to 
mploy one. 

In ordering ask for Winner’s 
‘Eureka’ Method, and state 
or what instrument it is wanted. 
Any one of the volumes will be 
ailed, postpaid, on receipt of 


75 CENTS. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C, H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Accordion, 
Mandolin, 


Clarinet, 





Porsonally Conducted. Select Partios, 
Favorite Route. Low Rates. 


LEAVE BOSTON 
EVERY TUESDAY 


For particulars address 
J. C. JUDSON & Co,, 
227 Washington St., Boston. 


The F.P. Cox Laundry Co, 


537 ALBANY ST., 


Established 14 years ago n Malden, 


And now removed to Boston, within your reach, 
where you can have your linen called for and 
delivered at your home. 

All kinds of Family and Restaurant Lau 
work executed in a strietly First-class mann 


Goods collected and delivered free of cha 
Estimates promptly furnished fo. H —_ 
send for Price Lists. sev ire wie tener 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is call 
Custom Department. All work in this depart. 
ment is done py hand and by expert workmen, 











OVERLAND 
EXCURSION 
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IN THE ORCHARD. 

BY VIRGINIA FRANKLYN. 

Lazy, languid shadows stretch across the orchard 
grass, 

And warm and blushing snow-flakes drift down- 
ward as I pass; 


The robins whistle biithely; white butterBies 
float by; 

One fleecy cloud has lost its way in the soft blue 
of the sky— 


And the Spring is in my thought. 


Light streams down through pale green leaves 
that whisper in the breeze; 

Deep in the hart of blossoms lurk drowsy, dron.- 
ing bees; 

The willows bend down slender leaves and dip 
them in the stream. 

The day floats by on fragrant wings like a sunny, 
golden dream— 

And the Spring is in my heart. 


Happy birds through languorous air now tell 
their secrets sweet; 
Clover leaves and tender grass are thick beneath 


my feet; 

Sunshine lights my baby’s hair as at my side he 
stands, 

His treasure-trove of dandelicns in tiny, tight 
shut hands— 


And the Spring is my life! 
— {Harper's Bazar. 


THE HEAVENS IN JULY. 


SURPASSING BEAUTY OF THE 
STARLIT SKY. 
[From the New York Times.} 


MOONLIT AND 


July is exceptional for the surpassing 
beauty of its moonlit and starlit sky, and 
this happens most fortunately at the sea- 
son of the year when outdoor life is most 
attractive and those who take pleasure in 
the study of the starry heavens are best 
enabled to pursue their investigations. 
Beneath the grand sky reach that arches 
over the seashore, the mountains, or the 
rural resorts, the planets are found playing 
their allotted parts amid the glory of the 
stars. 

Our statellite is no insignificant member 
of ithe planetary community during the 
month. She passes through five phases, 
two of them being that of first quarter, on 
the lst and on the Sist. Twice she heads 
her shining path low down in the south, 
where she seems so much nearer than when, 
on winter nights, she soars high up in the 
north. She is lovely as, in crescent form, 
she meets and passes the planets and the 
brightest stars that make the July nights 
beautiful as a dream. 

The earth Las also her mission to per- 
form on the monthly calendar, for she was 
in aphelion onthe Ist at -3 o’clock in the 
morning. She was then 38,000,000 miles 
further from the sun than in January. 
The inhabitants of our north temperate 
zone have reason to be grateful that the 
heat of the sun is mercifully tempered by 
his greater distance. 

The sun now rises about 4:15 and sets 
about 7:20 o’clock, making the days some- 
what over fifteen hours in length. Before 
the month closes we shall find that our day- 
light has been reduced by an hour from 
what it was at the time of the Summer 
solstice. There is a difference in declina- 
tion of 5 degrees as the sun moves toward 
the equator, and his speed visibly increases 
at the end of the month, his motion then 
being three times as rapid as it is to-day. 

The brightness of the sun is among the 
most wonderful things in nature, and in 
connection with this there are three things 
which we are particularly told to keep in 
mind, First, the beauty and brilliancy of 
the lovely days of this early summer sea- 
son. Then we must remember that all this 
flood of light comes from a single lamp at a 
most tremendous distance. Finally,we are 
to recollect that the sun is not like a bull’s- 
eye lantern, concentrating all his light 
specialiy for our benefit, but that he diffus- 
es it equally around, and that wedo not 
get on this earth the two-thousand-mil- 
lionth part of what he gives out so plente- 
ously. When we think of the brightness 
of day, which we love so much, and of the 

distance from which that light has come, 
notwithstanding that the sun dispenses 
with all assistance from condensing appli- 
ances, we can begin partly to comprehend 
the sun’s true magnificence. 

Venus, once so conspicuous an object in 
the evening skies, shining as she did with 
unparalleled splendor, is, alas! now conspic- 
uous by her absence. As we look at the 
western sky as night closes in, it is with a 
feeling of disappointment that we turn 
away without being rewarded with a 
glimpse of heaven’s fairest twinkler. On 
the 9th Venus ceases to be grouped among 
the evening stars,as she is on that day in 
inferior conjunction with the sun, and, hay- 
ing passed that luminary, she joins the 
morning stars, and once more challenges 
Jupiter to a contest for supremacy. In 
another month, then, the early riser will 
see her fair face shining in the east, the har- 
binger of approaching day. 

Jupiter is in quadrature with the sun on 
the 15th, which means that he is a quarter 
of the circle,or 90 degrees, away from the 
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orb of day. Fromthis we can see that he is 
moving gradually away from the centre of 
the solar system, and a glance at him in 
the hours between midnight and daybreak 
will tell us that his brilliancy is increasing. 
That he has moved up north since the first 
of the year is now fairly apparent, as he is 
considerably to the left of the east point of 
the horizon. He will continue to move 
| slowly in a northerly direction until Aug. 
| 10, when he turns to the southward, but 
with steps so majestic and slow that he 
does not reach south declination in the 
four months that intervene before the vear 
closes. In September he reaches his lar- 
| gest size, but will not be any smaller this 
year than we see him at present. 
| On the 16th, the day of the last quarter- 
|ing of the moon, Jupiter and Luna are in 
| conjunction, and as they are separated by 
|only one diameter of the latter, the meeting 
| has every quality but one to recommend it 
| to our earnest attention, and that exception 
| lies in the fact of the two being below the 
horizon at the exact time of meeting. 
However, in the few hours before dawn on 
the 17th there will be a picture of rure 
celestial beauty, and the two bodies above 
mentioned will form its most striking 
features. 

The pale, dull star in the western skies 
throughout the evening is the planet Sat- 
urn, which does not possess quite the same 
amount of interest to us at present as he 
does when his wonderful rings are showing 
and he is nearer the earth. We shall not 
have him much nearer us this year, although 
we shall be enabled to have a somewhat 
better view of his rings as th: y gradually 
come into a more favorable position for 
ourobservation. Saturnand the four-days- 
old crescent of the growing moon are in 
conjunction on the 28th, ad we shall have 
a fair picture to gaze upon, if the night 
prove clear, as Regulus and Spica, both 
first-magnitude stars, and others of the 
brighter stars of less magnitude are in that 
locality ready to form a brilliant setting to 
the piece 

On account of the great distance of 
Saturn, its moveients are much slower 
than those of the other planets known to 
the ancients. Twenty-nine years and a 
half are required for that distant object to 
complete its circuit of the heavens, and 
though this movement is slow compared to 
the incessant changes of Venus, yet it is 
rapid enough to attract the attention of 
any careful observer: Eveniaa month the 
planet traverses an are of the sky which 
can be detected by any one who will take 
the trouble to mark its place with regard 
to the stars in its vicinity. 


Have you seen Mars yet? If not, try to 
have a look at him and keep him in view 
fora month. It will repay the effort, if 
such it be, and will add to the interest of 
all that we shall have to read about him 
during the next few weeks. Besides 
which, it will be a number of years before 
he will again be so favorably placed for 
our observation. He rises about 9:45 
o’clock in the evening, and gets up still 
earlier as the month advances, until he 
manages to Lob up just asthe sun disap- 
pears. His increase in size and ruddy 
light will be perceptible as the time comes 
for the phenomepon called opposition, and 
we can quite readily convince ourselves 
that heis about to become an object of all- 
absorbing interest, toward which the most 
powerful telescopes will be directed in 
the ardent hope of settling some of the 
old problems and of discovering things 
of which we have now but the slightest 
idea. 

It is known to-day that there are many 
points of similarity between the earth and 
Mars. The Marsian axis inclines to the 
plane of the ecliptic at exactly the angle 
of the axis of this earth, and therefore the 
Marsian seasons will correspond to our 
own. He has day and night almost as we 
have; rain, dew, sunshine—but has he 
vegetation and life? Although he will be 
35,000,000 miles away, the powerful magni- 
fying lenses will make him appear as 
though he were some 2,000 times his pres- 
ent size. Mars but 17,500 miles away! 
What wonder, then, that astronomers are 
feverish with anxiety for the early August 
days. 

Mercury is evening star and is drawing 
away to his furthest eastward from the 
sun, which position he reaches on the 29th, 
and will then begin to retrace his steps. 
If we look about 10° to the left of the sun- 
set point soon after the sun sinks to rest, 
we shall find a twinkler brighter than those 
about him and shining with a clear white 
light. This will be Mercury on one of his 
periodical yisits to a position where he en- 
ables us to havea look at his face. The 
planet when furthest from the sun will be 
in the constellation of the Lion, and about 
half way between Mercury and the sua is 
Regulus, a bright first -magnitude star. 


Uranus begins the series of conjunctions 
with the moon. On the. last day of the 
month the growing crescent and the dis- 
tant planet are again together, a closer 
meeting than the first, only a space equal 
to the diameter of the moon separating the 
two. Uranus is an evening star, is in the 
constellation of the Virgin, and about a 
degree south of Spica, the brightest of the 
group. 





Neptune is the morning star, his right 
ascension being four hours thirty-four 
minutes and his declination twenty degrees 
twenty-seven minutes north, and ordinates 
that change but little during the month. 
He is in the Bull group, and is not of any 
particular prominence in this month's 
records. His conjunction with the moon 
on the 20th is at so great a distance in 
declination that the meeting is not near 
enough for us to determine the planet’s 
whereabouts with satisfactory approx - 
mation. 


The Swannery. 


The rich and sheltered mead which 
fringes Abbottsbury Brook, says the Lon- 
don Spectator, is white with the graceful 
forms of a thousand nesting swans. In 
this their ancient haunt—so ancient that 
although the hills behind are crowned with 
the ruins of votive chapels and ancient 
monasteries, the swans may claim for their 
established home an equalif not greater 
antiquity —all the favorite sites were last 
week already occupied by the jealous and 
watchful birds, each keenly resentful of 
intrusion on its territory, yet in such close 
proximity to its neighbors that a space of 
ten or twelve feet at most divides it from 
ground in ‘separate and hostile occupa- 
tion.’ 

Near the mouth of asmall stream which 
enters the Fleet below a close and exten- 
sive bed of reeds, now cut down and 
stored for the use of the birds when build- 
ing, lies the ground most coveted by the | 
swans. There, between 200 and 300 nests, 
or sites for nests, were occupied on a space 
of two acres at most. So anxious are the 
birds to secure a place on this favorite 
spot that they remain sitting constantly on 
the place when occupied, in order to main- 
tain 
there collect with their long necks every | 
morse! of reed and grass within reach to | 
form a platform for the eggs. 





At this time the swanherd visits them | a¢ jess than half the cost of importation 


You - See 


THE 


POINT? 


THAT ALTHOUCH 
Originated in 1810 b Old Fami) 
Physician Johnson's’ Anoiyas py 
en? fous not have survived over 
eig ears unless it eses extre 
Omi y' ak Possesses extre 


EANrQ7, 
uit 4 
ys JOHNSON’S &p 
Anodyne Liniment 


is Soothing, Healing, Penetrating 
wanted; and dealers say “Can't « 


Every Mother Suit oss Jom 


house for sup, Colds, Sore Throat. Cata 
Jolie, Nervous Headache, Cuta, Bruis 
Relieves Summer Complaints like : 


where, Price 35 cents, 6 bottles, $2.00. Express 
«camphiet free. 1. 8. JOHNSON & (1 


Ripans Tabules cure dizziness 


SPECIAL SALE 


— OF — 


sees tettit? Qurwaers'aed ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS. 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
French and English Wall Papers, 


Also a 
ings 


c n-tantly and scatters bundles of dried | complete stock of the latest designs and coloring 


reed 
gathered in by the swans and piled around 
and beneath them as they sit. These ad- 
ditions to the nest go on continually; and | 
as the cock swan takes|his share, or even 


upon the eggs, one of the pair is always at 
liberty to collect fresh material. This is 
mainly piled in a kind of wall around the 
nest, the interior being already finished, | 
and often partly felted withalining of 
swansdown from the birds’ breasts. 
To the visitor who, ander guidanceof the 
swanherd, waiks on the narrow grass paths 
which wind amid the labyrinth of nests, 
the colony recalls visions of visits to the 
island homes of the great petre's or giant 
albatrosses in distant oceans. Manv of the 
swans have built their nes!s so that they 
even encroach upon the paths, and each of 
the great birds as he passes throws back its 
snakelike bead, and with raised crest hisses | 


from the stacks, which are eagerly | from the best American manufacturers, which w: 
guarantee to sell lower than any other house y 
Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


-more than his sbare, of the duties of sitting | 12 CORNHILL, Next door to Washing- 


ton Street. 


GERMICIDE, 


A NEW FEATURE UF THE 


BOSTON GERMICIDE CO. 


(Incorporated.) 
23 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 


fiercely and rattles the pintons of its wings, ‘ppejy Famous Germicide may now be o 


oreven leaves the nest, and, with every 
feather quivering with excitement, makes 
as though it would drive tbe intruder from ' 
the sanctuery. But the presence of the | 
swanherd generally reassures the birds, 
though the hissing rises and falls as if 
from the throats of a thousand angry 
spnakes. 





The Mammoth in London. 
During some recent excavations for main 
drainage purposes at Endsleigh Street, in 
the northwestern district of London, says 
Chamber’s Journal, the workmen, at a 
depth of twenty-two feet from the surface, 
came upon the remains of a mammoth and | 
other prehistoric animals. 
A portion of one of the mammoth tusks | 
on being brought to the surface was found | 
to measure at its thickest part two feet in | 
circumference, and the probable length of | 
the tusk in its original state would be about | 
ten feet. The loamy soil in which these | 
remains were found also yielded many | 
seeds of plants which were contemporane- | 
ous with them, and which have since been 
found to consist of twenty species. 
From these it is learned that the land was | 
at the period indicated of a marshy nature; | 
and as certain other deposits were found 
overlying these remains, the geological age | 
during which the animals lived may be in- | 
cluded in what is known as the glacial | 
period. At least, such is the opinion of | 
the Hon. Secretary of the Geological Sociey, | 
to whose scrutiny the specimens were sub- | 
mitted. 





How I Made Money. 


While visiting my cousin in Illinois last month, 
I learned had been making money plating 
with gold, silver and nickel, using the Lightning 
Plater, w she told me worked to ection. 
After I got home I sent $5 to H. F. Delno & Co., 
Columb us, Ohio, and obtained one of their plating 
machines and I have now all the work I can do. 
My brother gets the orders and I do the work, 
and it is aenqesing how much work can be had. 
Every body has spoons, knives and forks to plate 
ply ty pm gk py and nice. One week i 
made $12.50 and this last week I made $9 and 
—* much work. As ~ is my first lucky | 
strea ve my experience, hoping others ma 
be as much as I have been. A 
CaRRiz Grrxes. | 


tained in bottles for use at 


HOME 


in connection with a hand atomizer 
This is a Perfect Antiseptic, and one of mos 


powerful known 


DISINFECTANTS. 


Odorless or Fragrant as desired, Price, 
$1 per pint. Orders by mail or express 
promptly filled. 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


arge of Library and Standing Dest 
Stice and jaeery Furnitare of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks !n Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Second-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
—Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST.. BOSTON. 


RaAINTREE WILKES. 


TRIAL 2.44, STANDARD BRED: 


, o 174, ape 

Sire, RED WILKES, sire of Red Bell, 11%, 
63 others in 2.30 list, 13 being In 2) 9 sire of 
Dam, MOLLY, fone Maeno Wilke 
sof Santa Claus, 2.1i%, aa nel Puy 22% 

328%, ete. Molly ‘produced Rachael f 

(dam of Raven. 2. < > = {andsome, stylish, 
eat tae Sores sealed in Kentucky in 2” 


unds. 5, # 
Will stan 








season 1892, to close Augue ams 
stable of Fayette Northrup, “" ‘ 
] a 
_ -— 25 to warrant mare in fos! yang 
at time of service, balance when mare 
Catalogue mailed on ee 
Cc. Ge. LEONA ’ vt. 
Wilmingte® 
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s-oat Library Coming to purine 


‘ast it bas been rumored 

us Palthorp library, which 
nest private collection 

was about to be sold, and 
London St. James Gazette, 
t is made upon authority. 

, ) it en bloc, but shoald 
; : nossible it will be put up to 


S ig the most famous of the 
cate libraries in a lump can 
ars thing—selling it to Amer- 

W st that may not happen, since 
a 8 es collection contaius many 


s a national pride to possess— 
ince, as the famous Valdar- 
io,” which Lord Blandford 

, the second Earl Spencer for 

ultimately bought for 

\ithorp for the bagatelle of £750. 

It w e an epoch-making sale, for this 
reat ‘ry contains some 50,000 vol- 
tly priceless. Scarce editions on 

ge paper, magnificent print 
wzziing bindings by Pasdeloup 

Payne; these are its glories. 
books, too, have famous his- 

have felt the toach of the 

r of Diane de Poitiers, or the 

of Francis I. There are 

two out of the ninety-nine known 


they 


Asp 


mus of Caxton, to say nothing of 

1mous Mentz Psalter, a copy of 

“ has fetched £5,000. To sell the 
\ ! rary, indeed, is almost as though 
\ vere to sell the rarest rarities of the 
t k department of the British 


on Otatments for Catarrh that 
Contain Mercury, 
ercury Will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole 
m when entering it through the mu- 
irfaces. Such articles should never 
{ except on prescriptious from repu 
ysicians, as the damage they will 
en fold to the good you can possibly 
{ efrom them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Tole- 
io, O., contains no mercury, and is taken 
nally, acting directly upon the blood 
‘ous surfaces of the system. In 
iying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get 
the genuine. It is taken internally, and 
made in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Caeney & 
restimonials free. 


Sold by Druggists, price 75 cents per 
60, WHISKIES 
LL ATI 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fusel Oil. 


NOT sold in bulk or by measure. Always In Sealed 
bottles, Beware of imitations and refilled bottles, 
SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels, 


LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature. 


CHESTER H, GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


CU RE FITS! 


t Tay cure I do not mean merely to stop inom 

» and then have them returnagain. I meana 

+» re. I have made the d sease of FITS, EPI- 

FALLING SICKNESS a hfe-long study. I 

‘rant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 

‘cers have failed is no reason for nm % now receiving a 

r 8 sete ce for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
y infa sremedy, Give Express and Post Office, 

H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


Point, Nahant. 


_ Steamers leave gincig WHARF (weather 
P ting as follows: 
wok: P< olnt, week days and Sundays, 9.30, 
\.M - 30, 2.20, 3 30, 5 00, 6.30,8.25 P.M. Ke- 
vy M. 12.15, 2.00, 3.45, 5.15 7.00, 9.30 P.M. 
unt, week days, 9.30 A.M.; 12.30 2.30, 
» PLM Keturn, 8.00, 11.00 A M.’ 1.45; 
> P.M. &U \DAYS, 9.30 A.M.; 5.00,6 30 
rn, 8.00, 11.00 A.M.:'6.40 P.M.” 
land ‘at New Wharf, 


‘Ho = nlarged and grounds 
and t% 


Beware 























Bass Point 
extensive) 
“ meerts day and evening; masic 
ing penne! East Boston Ferry cars direct 
nw a each way; caildren, 15c. 

ari. Special rates for parties 

zt ae A. FLANDERS, Kastern agent, 
20) ashington street, Boston 


C. A. SHAW & CO., 


tSeliciters of 


Ane did Foreign Patents, 


a Experts an 


d 
Patent Counsellors in 


Causes. 


NO. 63 ae STREET, BOSTON. 


——— given to all applications. 


be contingent on allowance 





BOSTON COMMON WEALTH. 


COLUMBUS CITY 
MINING, 
MANUFACTURING 


AND), 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, 


1 Beacon Street, 





BOSTON, MASS, 


Will offer, for a short 


time only, a_ limited 


amount of 
Stock, 


$1.00 


PER SHARE.| 


$5.00 


PER VALUE. 


its Treasurv 


PAID UPIAND NON-ASSESSABLE 


This Stock participates in the 
profits accruing from the Sale of 
Lands, Royalties on Iron, Manga- | 
nese, Fire Clay, Brick Clav, Stone 
Quarries, 


Stumpage of Timber,’ 


Rentals of Hotels, Farm Lands, 
Franchises of Street Railways, 
Electric Light Plants, Water-Works, 
and other profits coming from all 
the other resources of the Com- 


pany. 


$500,000 
Worth of Lot 


ALREADY SOLD. 














SUMMER ie 


ALONG 
THE 


15 


‘SEND FOR 1892 EDITION “OF 


AMONG 
THE 


GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT 


AND 


SHORES = LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


ISSUED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION BY THE 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD. 





N ATTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATED BOOK "containing a SELECTED vuwber of the 


best family homes for entertaining Summer 
Also list of best hotels, with description and rates, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 
Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED.’ 


Parties will leave Boston in July, August and 
September for 


65 SUMMER TOURS 


of Five Days to Four Weeks to the Principal 
Resorts of New England, Canada and the Middle 
States, including : 

Saratoga, Lake George and Champlain, 
and Ausable Chasm. 

The White, Catskill, and Adirondack 
Mountains 

Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, 
Montreal, Quebec and the Saguenay. 

Isles of Shoais, Mt. Mesert and Moose- 
head Lake. 

The Maritime Provinces. 

Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, Natural 
Bridge, Old Point Comfort and Washing- 
ton, 


Execurstons to Alaska, outward by the 
Canadian Pacific Route, homeward through the 
Yellowstone National Park, July 9 an« 23. 

Tours to Colorado and the Yellowstone 
National Park, August 9 and 29; to the Yel- 
lowstone Park and return, and to the Yellow- 

stone Park and the Pacific C oast, September 5. 


Send for descri tive cireular, mentioning 
whether Summer, Alaska or Yellowstone book is 
desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


206 Washington St., (Opposite School St.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FITCHBURG .’. RAILROAD 
Passenger Traine. 


On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
6, A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
45 amare 
‘8, 30 Bi EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
A. Mr. snquemon ats er Troy and 
‘11. 3 per: Parlor car to 
0% AILY EXPRESS, a ith Slee Ing 
‘Or 0 Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to Bt. 
Louis v8 — an Central and Wabash Rys 
7.0 00% M. XPRESS, with Sleeping ars to 
Buffalo. 
FOR BELLOWS BALES, * pemmenitshinian 8T 
| ALBANS AND MONT 
8. 00 aca A. ee iabow onan to Mon- 
10 30) "A. A PONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
‘ Cope to Montrea: 
3 05 P. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
‘ vin 
7 00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
| fa to Montreal. 
ly. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 
tion. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. A 
Boston, 


NANTASKET. 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather 
permitting): 


FOR HULL (ipabates Landing), at 9.30, 





10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.80, 1.30, 2.30, 3.80, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 
P.M.; Mg 8.55, 11,20, A.M.} 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 
4.15, 5.20, 6.55 20, 9.50 P. 


M. 
Poi HOLT, ( (Y. ©. Pier), at 10.45 A.M.; 2,30 
P.M. Return, 4.10, 6.50 P.M. 

| FOR DOWNER LANDING, at 10.45 A.M.; 
2.30,5.15P.M. Return, £.40 A.M.; 12.00 M.; 3.55, 
6.35 P.M. 

| FOR NANTASKET (all the Ply by Ay og (hy 
9.30, a ee M.; 12.30, 1.30 2 30, 4.50, 
6.15 P.M. Keturn, 8.00, 11.60 A.M.; 413-30, 1.00" 2.00. 
3.30, 5.00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P.M. 

FOR NASTASKET (boat and rail, via Pem- 
berton), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 A.M.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 
3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 P. Return, 11.02 A.M. ; 12.32, 
1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37' 8.02, 9.83 P.M. 

spon leaves HINGHAM for BOSTON at 8.30 


Fare by Boat, or Boat and Rail, 25 cts., 
each way. 
a. Pe CUSHING, General ‘Maneger. 


OWN YOUR HOME. 


We buy the land and build the 
building for you. 

We have the most perfect plan of handling real 

estate by co-operation. Call and everything will 

be explained to you, or send for prospectus. 


Every month’s rent you pay goes towards paving 
for your property. No capital required 


200 ASSOCIATES 


Real Estate Co.,7 Temple Pl., Room 65, Boston. 


Guests at prices ranging from $4 to $10 per week. 
mailed free on application to T. H. HANLEY, 
or 8S. W. CUMMINGS, G. P. A., Central 


New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. 
840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P.M. This traip carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


M., due at Termini 


Ticket Office, 3223 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

Cc. 8S. MELLEN, General Manager. 

A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


YARMOUTH S. S. CO. 


(LIMITED) 


Boston to Yarmouth 


CONNECTING FOR ALL POINTS IN 


NOVA SCOTIA, 


The New Fast Steamer, Boston, 


During June, from south side Lewis Wharf, 
Boston, every Tuesday and Friday, at 12 o'clock, 
noon. From Yarmouth every Wednesday, and 
Saturday Evening. 


SEVENTEEN HOURS ONLY AT SEA. 


Send 25 cents in Stamps for our Elegantly 
Illustrated “Guide Book” to Nova Scotia, For 
Tickets, Staterooms and Folders, address JOHN 
G. HALL & CO., 64 Chatham st.; THOMAS C, 
COOK & SON, 332 Washington st.: RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB, 296 Washington st.; W. H. EAVES 
Parker House, Boston. 

J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educate him. 

2~—The man that knows not dnd knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 

8—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 

4—The man that knows and knows that he knows 

is wise—Follow him. 


TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTS, 
REACHED FROM 8ST. PAUL AND MIN. 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 

2—Where renters have been able in many cases to 
pay for farms from one crop. 

8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 
year—in a few years, and thatis more sthan 
most men in the towns and cities can do in 
a life time. 

4—Where there are good school, church, postal, 

market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 
free. Addresss 





F. L. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 
A. C. HARVEY, 
2283 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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“WM. H. LYNCH & co, 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS 


Awnl for Stores, Dwellings, Public Buildings, Hotels, Sie; 
Sa! and Lawns, Tarpaults, Wagon Sovers, ete. NmeTS, Bows 


FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDInes, 


Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Sma)! 0» 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 


Real Powder 


‘ ABSOLUTELY PURE 










€8 to Let 
a@ AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER. 29 


144 State Street, 
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=| . ae can re = | Appropriate, 
esk or beautifu 

} Piano Lamp or a OR | Excellently 

| Pittsburg Onyx Executed. 


Banquet Lamp 


FREE 


If you will buy one of 
our Combination Boxes 


JUST THE THING TO Gives 
STUDENT. MADE ONLY 
STERLING SILVER. 







EITHER THIS 


=> 4 { 
emma || mmm | | 


PRICES; 
Se Same” 4 BEAUTIFUL Coffee Size, - - $1.5 
} and Toile cles, W — 
| Tea Size, - - - - 
I] so ra PIANO LAMP ) Tea Sie, - ~~ 23 
oP eu BuST SANE S848 on a Orange Size, - - 250 
bo A question is where you 


buy it; we make it a de- 
cided object for you to buy of 
us—<direct from factory to con- 
sumer, and save all middle 
men’s and dealers’ profits. 
Remember, “Sweet Home” 
Family Soap is an extra fine 
pure Soap, made from refined 
tallow and vegetable oils. On 
account of its firmness and purity 
each cake will do double the 
work of common cheap soaps. 


Coma) Nati contains a large supply of the 
nest Bone anc ER Ad Rete made, and wi T dive sat- 
isfaction to the most fastidious person. We have been manufact- 
p— pe ~ for over 17 years, and operate one of the largest 
and best equipped plants in this country, having a capacity of 
fifteen million pounds a year. 
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The “Chautauqua Desk” | 
isa'‘thing of beauty” and will be “a joy forever” to all who pos- 
,a . 
model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of ten homes payable in goods—wor 
{ 
{ 
‘ 
4 
t 
« 
‘ 
( 
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Gilt Bowls, 25c. extra 


tee r 


Pittsburg BANQUET LAMP 


SENT POSTPAID oy 
RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
MANUFACTURED ANp 
FOR SALE BY 


Saye yeh 
HBR Ayton ete . 


\ oa 





Pat. applied for. 


GEO. E. HOMER, 


45 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


Proprietor of the following Silver Souvenir 
Spoons; “Old South Church,” ‘Bunker Hill’ 
**Memorial Hall,” (Cambridge), “Paul Rever 
**Boston Bean,” “Easter.” 





EACH BOX CONTAINS 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (full size).. $6.00 
“SWEET HOME ” Family Soap, 


enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. 


IK BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Won- 1.10 
derful Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without 
, Boiling or Ru Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. 


—— ed A el 





sessone. It is artistically designed, complete in appointmen Simple—Easy—Efficient. ms each package is a coupon for 10¢., 1,10 ge Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 
lack—a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, study- One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. .60 

ing, drawing, etc., etc., which will be used and appreciated by An exquisite beautifier. on a ered softness to Z 

every member of the famil 


skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 
redness, eee Pee and imperfections from the face, 
Especially adapted for the nursery or children’s use. 


One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, « peticarte, refined, 30 


Itis made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed finish, 
with brass trimmings. It stands five (5) feet high,is two and a 
half (2\) feet wide and ten and a half (104¢) inches deep. 

It is a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book 
shelves, a = for bric-a-brac, seven p -holes for papers, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAI 


| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


omc? )) Go> |) Goma |) Goo? || Goma) | <omma> | | <onmmm> | | Goammm> ? (Comma | 


delicious perfume. Most popular and lasting made. 


compartmen letter » ink, etc. When placed in your One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap..... 30 PUST OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON, 
home, filled with none, Jesh you prise, and aannaiion ane yen A asligmasl and paltlocesion cubrtionte Gor den basting. MASSACHUSETTS. 
Will be grateful to us for adding a new pleasure to your life. One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. .B5 ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,015.826.9 
YOU RUN NO RISK. One Box (1-4 Doz,) Elite Toilet Soap............ 30 LIABILITIES. .......... 050+: 10,832,085,22 
We do not ask you to re § One English Jar M 


eska Cold Cream, Delight .25 
ao Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 6 


One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder........ cc ee 


Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, swectens the breath. 


mit in advance, or take —_ ( 


chances. We merely ask 
a mission to send you aD 
and Combination Box, and if { 


after daye’trial youare {; 
fully convinced that the goods are all. we elatm, am 


$2,185,841.73 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies art 
| ssued atthe old life rate premium. 


Te — 1 J AL 











; aT) said upon all 
can then pay the bill—-$10.00. But if you are Rot One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Refinea, .25 Annual Cash distributions are paid upone: 
RS wy: a0 ial we j oe and PEvery policy has endorsed thereon the cash sul 
lp FAR og 7 BB Blaartsranberindey cara ce) RS a 
1 t e assac isettis Statute. 
| cose eer onsen Price of Articles If Bought Separately.-.$1100 [Fa “Pampbicts, rates aod values for any ase oe0i 
; DESK Lamp if Bought of Deal 10 00 application to the Company's Office 
f : “id —" * quay BENZ. F. STEVENS, President. 
| 2 YOU GET THE ; 
| 2 DESK $21 00 JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
| 3 Of 7 GRATIS : 8S. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
, , WM. B. TUMNER, Asst. Sec retary: 
@ ESTABLISHED 1675. INCORPORATED 1892. “=r? 
without argument HOME iam ok pa Morphine Habit ¢ ured in 19 
Over Ten Thousand persons who have used «SWEET OPIUM: dupe, Mapes cin curet 
we , Sie wees Dave Seonne DR.J.STEPHENS, Lebanon, 
or Desk does not prove R. 


in our Company, 


Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. 


} amie BUFFALO, N.Y, 


PRICE OF BOX COMPLETE, 
tnoluding the DESK or LAMP. 














LADIES AND GENTLENEN 


{o PERFECT 


We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home 

Fm a yearsand — —_ ~ regular oy yay en my 5 
alo, Ba Commerce, : Clews , 

York ; ‘Metropolitan National ean Chicane = to 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put 
ORDER by the skilful andgthorough manicure 


MRS. PEARSON, 


1 
| 120 TREMONT STREET, 


7 other Banker i: 
United States. Also R. G. Dun & Co, ous the Bradstrect C. — 
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Room 73. 
————— es 


Easy as an Old Shoe THE CRAWFORD SHOE 


When You First Put lt On. MADE EXCLUSIVELY FOR GENTLEMEN 


doot 
611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., ° ‘-. 





> 


Sts. 
, + to Thompson’s Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor- Kingston #0 eile 
OIG IN DOSTON OMY at ULE 7 UTAWIOT NOG OLOLBS: ss'creem se, a mci Soa and a Park S08 Sn 
* Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; 5$ Main St. ( 
Distvict,) Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 
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